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NOTICE. 


Boosry AND Sons beg to announce that they have removed 
their Concertina and Military Instrument departments to 
new premises, at No. 24, Holles-street. The Music 
Publishing and Library business will be continued at 
No, 28.—February 23rd. 








ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT- LIND.— 
EXETER-HALL,—The NIGHTINGALE FUND.—It is \y an- 
nounced that MR. and MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT will give an EVENING CON- 
CERT of SACRED and MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, with full Band and Chorus, 
at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, March 11, 1856, bee pee of which will be 
resented to the Nightingale . The programme comprise Mendelssohn ‘s 
‘‘Hear my Prayer, O God,” for soprano, chorus, and organ—Madame 
Jenny Goldschmidt Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, pianoforte, orchestra, and chorus 
sits Gnade ide Glave ties pi he ae , for soprano, solo, and chorus, 
y Mr. Ot schmidt (first time o: ce)}—solo part by Madame Jen 
Goldschmidt. Meyerbeer’s Trio, ‘‘ Hérst Du,” forsoprano and two pom nena nr no 





EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Hanover-square 

Rooms,—Subscribers and the public are informed that tho CONCERTS will 

take place on the following Wednesday evenings :—April 2 and 23, May 14, June 

4and 25. Subscriptions for reserved seats, £2 2s. ; professional subscribers, £1 1s. ; 

unreserved seats, the number of which is limited, 411s, Subscribers’ names 

received at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, nt-street ; and of Messrs. 
Keith and Co ’s, Cheapside. W. GRAE NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


MMA STANLEY'S “SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 

Pronounced by all the London Journals, and by nightly increasing audiences 
to be the greatest artistical triumph of the day. Every Evening at eight, and on 
Saturdays at three precisely. Area, 1s.; Reserved chairs, 2s. 6d. St. Martin’s 
Hal!, Leng Acre. 


A ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIN D.—Exeter 


Hall.—HANDEL’S MESSIAH,—Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that 
The Oratorio of THE MESSIAH wili be given for the second and last time at 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday Evening, March 18.—Principal Soprano part by Madame 
Jenny Goldschmidt, it bei her last appearance in London until the month of 
May next.—The Chorus and Orchestra will consist of more than Six Hundred 
Performers.—Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Prices of admission: Stalls (numbered 
and reserved) One Guinea; Unreserved Seats (body of the Hall), 10s. 6d.; West 
Gallery, 10s. 6d. ; Area (under West Gallery), 7s.—*,* The tickets will be appro- 
priated according to the order of application ; no more will be issued than the 
room can conveniently accommodate.—Doors open atseven ; to commence at eight 
o'clock precisely.—Correct Books of the Oratorio are given with the tickets.— 
pppieations for tickets to be made at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 

nd-street. 


ONCERT MONSTRE.—Exeter Hall—Mr. George 
Case has the honor to announce that bis ANNUAL CONCERT will take 
place on Monday, March 17. The attractions will be of the same ular descri 
tion as have always characterised Mr. Case’s concerts, embracing all the available 
tolps 74 London, Tickets, 1s., 2s., and 2s 6d.; reserved seats, numbered. 3s. 6d,; 
stalls, 5s. 


ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. — 
Exeter-hal!.—On Wednesday, the 12th of March, will be performed Haydn’s 
CREATION. Principal vocalists—Miss Belina C. Whitham, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 














Jenny Goidschmidt ; flutes, Messrs. Pratten and Rémusat. Finale to Weber's 
~ anthe”—soprano part, Madame Jenny Goldschmidt. Beethoven’s March 
and Chorus from the “Ruins of Athens.” The full programme will be duly 
announced. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. On this occasion the seats throughout the 
hall will be numbered and reserved, yee one guinea each. Applications for 
tickets received by Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street.' The : 
will be appropriated according to priority of application; and’ tickets will be 
me for delivery on and after Monday, March 3,—Royal Library, 38, Old Bond- 
si 








RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.—A 
Concert of Classical Orchestral aud Vocal Music is given every Saturday, 

under the direction of Mr. August Manns, in the begon Ree | by 
the Queen's apartments, commencing at half-past two. The wing are among 
the compositions which have been performed at these concerts; onies— 
Beethoven, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, and 8; Mozart, in G minor, and A flat; Mendelssohn, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3; R. Schumann, in D minor. Overtures—Beethoven, 
Coriolan, Op. 115, and Op. 124; Weber, Oberon, Preciosa; Mendelesolin, Athalie, 
Isles of Fingal, Midsummer Night’s Dream; Cherubini, ¢ 
Lodoiska; Spohr, Jesonda; Spontini, Olympia; Van Bree, in E° flat; 
William Tell. pw som bs 2 ee for clarinet and band, Weber ; Intermezzo, 
Verhulst ; Sonatas for pianoforte and violin, Mozart and Beethoven ; Pianoforte 
concerto, in C minor, Beethoven ; Meditation, Gounod ; ‘‘ Non temer,” Mozart; 
“ Ah! perfido,” Beethoven; ‘‘Iufelice,” Mendelssohn, &c., &c. _ Vocali Miss 
Alleyne, Miss Dyer, Miss Palmer, Mr. Leffler. It is intended.to follow the above, 
from time to time, by other works of similar character, including the music in 
‘** Egmont,” and selections from the ballet of “‘ Pro ” both by Beethoven ; 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Meerestille and Melusina ;” Franz Schuhert’s Symphony ia F, and 
Overture to Rosamunda; Romance for violin and orchestra, thoven ; 
Concerto for violin, viola, and orchestra, Mozart ; Robert Schumann’s Symphony 


in B flat} §; hony by M. Gounod, &c. 
csteeniinaie: By order, G. GROVE, Secretary’ 


MESS HUGHES (R.A.M.) Vocalist, 69, Great Queen- 


street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


O PARISH CHOIRS AND CHORAL SOCIETIES.— 
New Te Deum and Jubilate in A, very easy, price One Shilling; New Te 
Deum and Jubilate in G, very easy, price One Shilling. Composed and arranged 
for Four Voices, with Organ, Pianoforte, or Harmonium aecompaniment, by 
W H. Birch. Each service sent tage free on receipt of 12 postage stamps 
Address W. H. Birch, Amersham, Bucks. 











and Mr. Lawler. Leader—Mr. Blagrove. Organist—Mr. T. Jolley. C 
Mr. Surman (founder of the Exeter-hall Oratorios). The Oratorio will be preceded 
by Dr. Elvey’s new anthem, ‘‘Oh! be joyful in God ;” solo part, by Mr. Dyson. 
Composed and dedicated by special permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, Conducted by the composer. Tickets—Western aria, 1s.; reserved 
area, 8s. ; gallery, 3s. 6d. ; central reserved, 5s. ; to be obtained of the principal 
music-sellers, and at the office, No. 9, Exeter-hall, where may be had correct edi- 
tions of the music, at the lowest prices. 150 special reserved sea‘s will be appro- 
ated for sale, for the benefit of the Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows at 
ingston-on-Thames. Tickets, 10s. 6d. aud 5s. each, may be obtained of the 
Secretary, at the offices, Palace Chambers, St. James-street. 





ISS LOUISA VINNING, begs to announce that she 

is prepared to accept engagements for oratorios and concerts, in Loudon 
and the ne Cc icat to be add d to Miss L. Vinning, Messrs. 
Cramer and Co’s., 201, Regeut-street. 


IGN OR VERONI will sing at hd Heneveeaaiee 
i h 6th, at the Concert given 
famine Fatvonnge of Her Majeat) for th Miners Bevewolent Ina 











RGAN PERFORMANCE.—Messrs. Gray and Davison 
that Me. WT: BROT, organist of St Georges Hall, Liverpool, wall perform & 
at Mr. W. T. , of St. rge’s Hall, Liverpool, wi orm 
SELECTION OF ORGAN MUSIC on Wednesday evening, March 5, at 8 o'clock, 
in the Exhibition Room of their} Manufactory, New-road, Fitzroy-square, where 

tickets may be previous!y obtained. 


ERR IGNACE TEDESCO (Pianist to H.R.H. the 

’ Grand Duke of Oldenburg) begs to announce his Second Evening Concert 
x the Hanover-square Rooms, on Thursday, March 18th. Herr Tedesco will per- 
1 aAplakion: by Spohr, and several.of his own new compositions, 
which are ‘‘ Souvenauce,” ‘ d Grand Galop,” and ‘ S8ctne de Car- 





am 


naval.” Tickéts 10s. 6d. each; Reserved Seats, 15s.; to be secured of Herr 
Tedesco’s Publishers, Messrs. Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 








G!GNOR VERONI will sing on Saturday Eveni 
March 8th, at the Grand Concert given by Picco, the Sardinian Minstrel, in: 
the Hanover-square Rooms, 


QIGNOR CAMPANA’S NEW ALBUM is just pub- 
lished, elegantly bound, price 128. Boosey and Sons, London. 








Me BALFE'S NEW SONGS will be ready next. week. 
Boosey and Sons, London. 





Beek I. OF LES VEPRES SICILIENNES for 
pianoforte is published this day, price 4s. Boosey and Sons, London. 
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ANDREWS v. HANDEL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S12,—The insertion of my letter last week was an act of courtesy on 
your part—which I acknowledge with thanks, & would not again have 
requested the same favor, had not your observations, upon my letter, 
required it. In allusion to your remark that this ‘“ unwarrantable 
meddling, for which no defence can be suggested, & no authority be 
urged”—I instanced the precedent of Dr. Samuel Arnold—enume- 
rating several established favorite Songs which were so treated by 
him, Of Dr. Sam! Arnold we can neither of us speak from per- 
sonal acquaintance, as he was born in 1740 & died in 1802 
therefore by his works alone, or by history, can we reach him 
—I will take either, or both, & assert him to be a man, both eminent 
& popular as a Composer, and fully entitled to a high rank among 
our ecclesiastical Musicians, from the fact of his very elaborate labors 
of compiling, and handing down “ Handels works” to the present day 
in their most complete form viz Dr. Arnolds Edition’—Surely a 
Man that devotes the labour of years for such a task, calls for some 
respect in our day ?—and of his Oratorio Compositions The Cure of 
Saul, The Resurrection “ The Prodigal Son,” are described by D,. Burney 
as being worthy of the disciple of so good a Master as Handel, & with 
whom he had much intercourse—The Redemption was compiled by 
him from the works of Handel; and it is through the medium of this 
Oratorio, writes M* Hogarth in his “ Musical History” that several of 
Handels finest Italian Opera Songs are introduced. On the death of 
Dr, Nares, D' Arnold was chosen his successor, as Organist and Com- 
poser to his Majesty; and while in this situation writes M’ Hogarth, 
Composed a number of Services& Anthems for the use of the Chapel Royal. 
In addition to his other numerous works his Collection of ‘ Cathedral 
Music” forming a continuation of that of D' Boyce is a monument of 
his zeal, energy, & judgment. 

It may be that Dr. Arnold is better known to the public as a writer 
of operas. “The Castle of Andalusia,” & “Inkle & Yarico” &c., 
were highly successful in the days of “ English opera,” & will always 
be enjoyed and listened to with delight, so long as the people of England 
retain a taste for the pure & genuine Melody of their own country. 
With this I beg to enclose the words of the éwo songs introduced into 
my works, for which I am indebted to a clerical fri nd, and in request- 
ing that they may be placed before your readers in full I trust that I am 
not asking more than you can grant space for: with regard to the 
Ten Songs the words are from the Bible, according to, the references 
given to the “Psalms of David.” The Music references I have also 
forwarded for your use, & any further remarks you may think well to 
offer in “ Review” of my work will be received by me with an enquring 
spirit to improve, & I trust that in this spirit, they will ve given to your 
readers— I remain, yours obliged, 

84, Oxford-strcet, Manchester, 


We annex the words of the songs according to the wish of our 
Correspondent. 


R. ANDREWS 


SONG OF THE PENITENT. 


Oppressed with guilt and shame, 
Low in the dust I lie; 
I dare not plead thy name, 
And yet I fear to die. 
O Father! in thy face, 
The smiles of love I sec! 
Say! is there yet a place 
Within thy heart for me? 


To thee, and to thy laws, 

Alas! I gave no heed; 
I sinn’d without a cause, 

In thought, and word, and deed. 
Will then thy righteous eye 

Look on these tears that roll ? 
Or heed the bursting sigh 

That rends my inmost soul ? 


“ Repent, believe, obey !” 

Thy voice, O Lord, I hear! 
“ Wash all thy sins away ! 

“ The fount of life is near!” 
Tis done! then rise and live! 

“ And keep thy heart for me.” 
Yes! thee I all must give 

Who gave thy Son for me. 


ome 








Roll on, thou beauteous world, in lustre glowing, 
But not alone to tread thy s::ining way; 

Ten thousand pilgrim orbs their aid bestowing, 
With thee harmonious march in long array, 

Suns, planets, stars, in endless system blaze, 

And fill infinity with light and praise. 

But tell me, Pow’rs of Air, and Earth, and Ocean, 
For whom reserved your high, imperial State ? 
See how all living things with mute devotion, 
The lofty footsteps of their monarch wait! 

Thy throne is set, Viceroy of God! ascend,— 
And bid the universe before thee bend. 

To complete our gratuitous advertisement, and, we trust, the 
satisfaction of Mr, Andrews, we append a catalogue of the names 
of his songs, and of the operas from which he has “ wrenched” 
(Wagner) the music :— 


1. “Bow down thine ear, O Lord!”.., rr Parthenope. 
2. “Be merciful unto me!” , ge ditto. 

3. “Unto thee, O Lord!” a »» Lorus. 

4. “In thee, O Lord!” = Parthenope. 
5. “Bless the Lord!”... a a os ditto. 

6. “ Behold the eye of the Lord!” .., mM .. Flavius. 

7. “Plead thou my cause!” ,., sx vr .» Orlando. 

8. “I willsing!” ... ey ssa is «. Radamistus. 
9. “ Roll on, thou beauteous world!” vi we ~=Arminius. 
10. “Have mercy, Lord?” .., ia 3 ... Porus. 
11. “O Lord, rebuke me not !” ds as .. Rinaldo, 
12. “Oppressed with grief” ...  . via .. Parthenope, 


Further, and to make a clean breast of it, we add a quasi 
defence of Mr. Andrews, based upon the Dr. Arnold argument, 
and from the pen of a Cantab Master of Arts :— 

Cambridge, Feby. 20, 1856. 

Srr,—Although myself much averse to the unfortunately prevailing 
fashion of clipping and arrang%: (or rather as you have most appro- 
priately termed it—“ disarranging”’) for particular motives (most gene- 
rally pecuniary motives) the works of composers of acknowledged 
excellence, I do not & cannot bring myself to consider that you can 
cite the argument made by M'- Andrews in his letter published by you 
last Sat¢y in which he alludes to certain adaptations & arrange* of 
Handel’s music made by D*" Arnold, as a proof against what 
M" Andrews wishes to innoculate you with :—viz. that by taking the 
initiative of D" Arnold, & adapting the music of celebrated composers 
to other words, a clever musician may render an obligation to the 
world by presenting it with fine specimens, which had, but for the 
adaptor’s skill, been consigned to oblivion, 

The compositions resuscitated by D™ Arnold & named in M": Andrew’s 
letter, are such as are known most intimately by most Professors & 
Amateurs of the Musical Art; and, need I add, most deservedly 
admired. 

Who has not always listened with delight to “He layeth the 
beams ”—‘ Lord remember David” —“ He was eyes unto the blind”— 
“Holy, holy, Lord God Almighty” &c. &e.—Or again, most particu- 
larly such as had the rare chance of hearing the celebrated Bartleman 
sing his greatest song which was an adaptation from Pergolesi— 
*O Lord have mercy ”— 

Still, this same practice carried too far is productive of the most 
baneful and vitiating effects, which every true musician will most 
zealously decry. 

What more pitiful or disgusting than to hear fine passages from 
Mendelssohns “ Elijah” & other great works, cut up & manufac- 
tured into chants & “kyries”’—Here is the extreme of a practice 
thus made revolting in the eyes of sincere musicians. Yet, view the 
case as one, through whose means, rare, & heretofore lost gems aro 
presented to the world, it may be considered in a pleasant & a 
welcome light. But now comes the question—who shall judge of 
such compositions who shall determine whether they be gems of 
“ purest ray serene” ? 

In the present instance I cannot speak of Mr. Andrews adaptations, 
as I have not seen them—nor indeed, respecting the merits or demerits 
of them, have you yourself spoken. If they are anything like the class 
introduced by Dr, Arnold—they will be indeed valuable acquisitions to 
Handelian admirers: & since Mr. Andrews has so modestly announced 
his intention of either standing or falling by the verdict of the public, 
& has not attempted the “gum pot & scissors” business on works 
which are already popular, we may patiently wait the issue, and at all 
events respect him for having attempted to rescue what in his opinion, 
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& ardent wish of doing a meritorious act, was worth bringing to the 
light. 
 Kiaingiatad for so lengthy an epistle I remain yrs. truly . 
M. A. CANTAB. ; 
And now, we presume, Mr. Andrews will not be surprised 
at our declining any further communication on the subject, except 
in the form of an advertisement. 





THE LIND INFLUENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musieal World. 

Srr,—A proof that the “ Jenny Lind influence” cannot injure what 
is really good, cannot deteriorate from the market value of perform- 
ances at which the public receive a fair equivalent for their money, 
may be cited in the case of M. Jullien. In London, as we all remem- 
ber, the concerts at Exeter-hall did not rob M. Jullien of one shilling. 
At Liverpool, hundreds were sent away by M. Jullien from St. George’s 
Hall, unable to obtain admittance, within a day or two of the “ Lind” 
apparitions. Many other cases might be cited.—I am, sir, yours, 

Liverpool, Feb. 26, 1856. OBSERVER. 





JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Gathering, from aconstant perusal of your journal, that you 
are of the number of those whose study it is to elevate the public taste 
in music, I think you will allow me to inform your readers, that by 
going to the Church of St. Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall-street, on 
Sunday evenings, they can hear Bach’s organ compositions succes- 
sively performed :—a prelude and its accompanying fugue being played 
on each occasion. 

It might not be altogether out of place to observe, what a pity it is 
that organists in general do not adopt the plan of giving a course of 
performances from the works of the great composers. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, P. 


[P.’s communication would have been more interesting had he named 
the organist, and informed us whether he played Bach’s music well or 
ill.—Ep.] 





THE LATE MR, TURNER. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Smr,—J, M. W. Turner died some time in the year 1851; he be- 
queathed his large fortune, consisting partly of funded property and 
partly of pictures, to the nation; the latter on condition that a suitable 
gallery should be provided for them within the period of ten years. Can 
you inform your readers whether any steps are being taken to secure 
the bequest? The heir-at-law, it is said, is quite alive to his rever- 
sionary interest, and not without hopes that the remissness of Guvern- 
ment may, as tco often happens, prevail to his advantage. 

Yours, &e. J. H. 


[We must confess some sympathy with the “ heir-at-law.”—Eb. ] 


MR. COSTA’S “ELI,” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—Pray raise your voice against the unfairness of publishers in 
withholding the copies of Mr. Costa’s oratorio any longer from the 
subscribers. 

It was quietly hinted, at first, that the publication was delayed in 
deference to the wishes of the composer. But the act is wrong. The 
work was promised, if I mistake not, very early in January. 

I, for one, should enjoy the performances much more with the music 
in my hand, and I had a right to expect it. 

I am, Sir, yours truly 


Wednesday. A SUBSCRIBER, 





Miss Emma Sranzey’s Seven Acrs or Woman is running a 
successful career at St. Martin’s Hall, and is attended nightly by 
admiring audiences. The entertainment provided by the fair 
ex-actress is one of the pleasantest and most amusing in London, 
and sends everybody away, not only gratified but instructed. 
The lecture is well written, and the various characters are 
assumed with graphic power. Miss Emma Stanley never showed 
herself more thoroughly an actress than in Zhe Seven Ages of 
Woman, which we recommend to our readers as a panacea for 
the “ blue devils.” 

PiccoLomini.—On dit.—Mr. Gye is now in Italy in search of 
the Sardinian Nightingale. 








MEYERBEER AND HIS OPERAS.* 
(Concluded from page 125.) 


NEVER was there a transformation so complete as that effected in the 
talent of the author of the Crociato, passing, without any intermediate 
process, from that work to the composition of Robert le Diable. The 
artist was suddenly revealed to himself in this opera, which, under 
whatever aspect it is viewed, bears the stamp of originality. Nothing 
in it reminds you of what preceded it. There have been many criti- 
cisms on it, but they all prove this fact. The eccentricities pointed out 
in these criticisms constitute the originality of the work, from the very 
circumstance of their going beyond the usual order of ideas. It 
is incontestable that beauties of this description do not belong to the 
Beautiful which consists in simplicity, that there is a profusion of the 
means of producing effects, and thaart springing from such a source 
acts more particularly on the nervous system than on the faculties of 
the affections ; but these remarks in no way detract from the glory of 
the artist, who, no less fertile in invention than powerful in the combi- 
nation and graduation of his effects, drew entirely on his own resources 
for the creation of the drama in question. ‘This work will not run 
ten nights,” said the judges at the last general rehearsals and at the 
first representation. “It will go round the world,” I replied. Time 
has decided who was right. The fact is, putting aside the greater or 
less amount of sympathy which this music at first inspires, I recog- 
nised the characteristic of invention evident in it, and was profoundly 
convinced of the infallible effect of this quality upon the masses. I saw 
that the situations had in every case been felt by the composer, and 
that he had embued himself with the passions of the personages; 
I made allowances for the supernatural nature of the subject, which 
justifies the use of a rather exaggerated colouring, and, lastly, I felt, 
from my own experience, perfectly convinced that the public could not 
fail to be touched by the strong emotions produced by this gigantic 
work Now, whatever the class of ideas on which a work of art is 
founded, it is indisputably art itself, if it produces profound emotions. 
It has nothing in common with that pretended art, sprung from a 
methodical spirit of system, which certain persons are now endeavouring 
to render popular in a corner of Germany, and whose discrepancies 
they explain by attacking the intelligence of the audience. Art wiich 
does not make itself understood and which does not move the mind is 
not true art. 

The artist who achieves a great succes; in spite of criticism, must 
expect to find the latter under arms, and drawn up in battle-array, if 
he again enters the lists. Meyerbeer experienced this when, after 
several years spent in observing the general effect of Robert le Diable, 
he produced the Huguenots. As we are aware, the author of the libretto 
slowly prepares the knot of the interest of the drama by long prepara- 
tions. The first two acts are almost devoid of action, and it is only in 
the finale of the second act that the catastrophe of the principal subject, 
the love of Valentine and Raoul, commences to be perceptible. The 
critics did not fail to render Meyerbeer responsible for this want of 
movement and interest, and affectedto ignore the remarkable merit 
of the music with which he filled up the void. If, however, the atten- 
tion of the public had not been absorbed by the great beauties of the 
fourth act, they would have rendered more justice to the elegance and 
distinction of the pieces constituting the first two. In the third act, 
the interest increases, and the composer colours his musie with 
stronger and more moving tints. As for the fourth act, every one 
knows by what a progression of effects, and by what antithesis the artist 
moves the heart, and causes it to experience widely-different feelings. 
At present there is only one opinion with respect to this prodigious 
fourth act—one of admiration. In sober truth, the critics did not 
prove themselves to be more enlightened than the vulgar public as to 
the cause of the emotions produced by this part of Meyerbeer’s work, 
for they contented themselves, according to their custom, with simply 
stating the effect, without seeking to discover the principle. With 
Frenchmen particularly, the effect produced is the only law which 
guides critics in their decisions. The consequence of this is, the effect 
being different at different times and under different circumstances, the 
public appreciation of the same work changes from black to white in 
the space of a few years, and dec'ares, one day, the same thing excellent, 
which, at another time, it anathematises. If, however, we would dis- 
cover the real value of a production of art, we must _examine it more 
closely, and seek the principle whence it sprang. Now the principle 
which bad brought about tke formation of Meyerbeer’s talent in the 
Huguenots was this—of reaching the culminating point of the work and 
the highest point of the interest by a constant progression of effect, and 








* Translated from the French of M, Feétis. 









































































































































by realising this progrcssion through variety in the forms and means 
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employed. ; : 

Variety of the forms is in some sort the peculiar quality of Meyer- 
beer. Not only does he display this in the diversity of plar, distin- 
guishing the various pieces in his operas—a diversity in which he sur- 
passes all other masters—but also in his power of producing it by the 


disposition of the rhythms. It would be a most interesting study to 


show how many new forms he has introduced into dramatic music. 
There is scarcely an air, a duo, a chansonette, a concerted piece, or a 
chorus in his great works, not remarkable for some novelty, either in 
the arrangement of the ideas, the manner of breaking them off, or the 
mode of returning to them. With regard to the various rhythms, no 
one is better acquainted with, or has so successfully carried out the art 
of diversifying their character and melody by on original disposition of 
the tune and measure, and the construction of the phrases. It is even 
my opinion that Meyerbeer has not yet exhausted all his combinations 
of this kind, and that in some future work he will produce new effects 
with this powerful agent of melodic thought. 

Meyerbeer has distinguished himself no less by the diversity in the 
means he employs to effect his ends; for his instrumentation differs 
in this respect from those of all other composers. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that the selection of the combinations of the various 
instruments is never the effect of a caprice with Meyerbeer, but always 
corresponds with the situation and the character of the personage. 

Lastly, progressive effect and impression, as far as concerns the in- 
terest of the drama and the situation, form one of the transcendent 
qualities of this composer's talent. This is not disputed, even by his 
enemies. It is this principle which, in the benediction of the poniards in 
the fourth act of the Huguenots, causes the effect to pass all bounds, 
and, when the audience think they have reached the climax of their 
strongest feelings, enables the artist to go still further, and produce 
unexpected emotions. This, too, explains how, when wishing to give 
a character of grandeur to his productions, and setting out from a 
simple melody, he rises gradually to the most powerful combinations, 
and reaches a degree of energy which cannot be surpassed, and which 
was never previously obtained. Itis thus that, in the fourth act of the 
Prophet, be developes two simple touches of melody into colossal pro- 
portions, combining them so as to form the whole substance of his 
admirable finale. The chaunt of the singing boys and the despairing 
phrase of Fides alone compose the groundwork of this prodigious 
conception. : 

But, although excelling in producing paroxysms of nervous emotion, 
it must not be imagined that Meyerbeer confines himself to this alone. 
Look at him in the fourth act of the Huguenots I have mentioned. 
After the departure of the fanatics, who havejust exhausted all emotion 
of the kind under consideration, by the ferocious accounts of their pas- 
sion, nothing more is to be done with physical sensibility. All, how- 
ever, is not over; two unhappy beings remain before us on the stage, and 
to them the sympathies of our hearts are attracted: it is, therefore, to 
the heart that the composer must address himself in this situation. 
Who will dare to assert that Meyerbeer has not found within bis breast 
the most thrilling accents to express the agony and ecstasy of love? 
Who has not the following phrasee, of such tenderness, engraven on his 
heart: “ Le danger presse et le temps vole! Toi, mon seul bien, toi, 
mon idole! Ah! quel éclair et quel transport !—quel mot du ciel s'est 
Sait entendre! Tulas dit; oui, tu m’aimes!” Sentiment was never 
expressed with greater eloquence ? 

Two opposite parties always judge an artist of great talent, for his 
works please the one, and are distasteful to the other, from a multitude 
of motives, which it would take too long to examine. It is not even 
necessary that interests should clash for this divergence of sentiments 
and opinions to maprifest itself; a thousand other causes msy produce 
it. We must not, therefore, be astonished that Meyerbecr should have 
met with detractors, and that critics, more or less impassioned, should 
have raised their voices in the midst of an almost universal expression 
of applause which saluted the productions of this celebrated artist. 
Among other reproaches addressed to him, it has been said that his 
melodies are deficient in simplicity; that he is only successful with 
grand subjects; that he carries the effect of sonority to excess, and that, 
in general, he wants grace and lightness. He might have been contented 
with replying to these criticisms by the almost fabulous success attained 
by his works; but, like a true artist, he asked himself whether these 
criticisms were, perhaps, founded on fact, and whether music of smaller 
proportions ‘han those to which he was accustomed could be produced 
by his imagination? The Etoile du Nord is the result of this inquest 





contains something more than the bare elements of success ; something 
more than the effect experienced: by the public, however great its 
charm ; it offers us a new principle, not only producing a work; but, 
when carried out, showing us what may be done in future. 

This opera, cores from the preceding ones, acted immediately. by 
the charm it possessed, and had not to undergo the ordeal of several ree 
presentations before being understood by the public. Whence comes 
this difference? In the first place, from the proportions of the various 
pieces. A certain exertion of spirit is necessary for enabling us to 
follow the grand development of a complicated subject, but, when the 
thoughts of the composer are comprised within narrower limits, it is 
comprehended much more easily. Most of the pieces in Meyerbeer’s 
last opera are short, or, at least, divided into different parts, which, 
taken separately, form a whole. ‘The composer seems to have studiously 
avoided grand airs, grand duos, and grand concerted pieces; when several 
consecutive scenes are set to music their progress is rapid, and the 
melodic, harmonic, rhythmic and sonorous character of the piece 
changes immediately from one scene to another. 

The score abounds in melody, of which the composer is so prodigal 
that it is easy to perceive that the work cost him little trouble to pro- 
duce. It possesses, however, in all its parts an elevated character, 
while the variety of form displayed in it is so remarkable as to strike 
the least skilful in such matters. This variety of form is analogous to 
nothing we find in the works of other artists, or even of Meyerbeer him- 
self; it is something entirely unusual and full of charm and suavity. 


OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER, 
(Continued from page 116.) 


In opera, the musician had hitherto not even attempted to 
attain one indivisible form ; each separate vocal piece was a form 
filled up for itself, and only connected with the other vocal 

ieces of the opera as something similar in external structare, 
but in no way actually so on account ofa form-determining. pur- 
port. Unconnectedness was thus the peculiar characteristic of 
operatic music. It was only each single tone-piece that pos- 
sessed in itself a connected form, derived from purely musical 
considerations, maintained from custom, and imposed upon 
the poet as a compulsory yoke. The connection in these forms 
consisted in a theme, ready-made from the beginning, alternating 
with a second middle-theme, and repeated capriciously on musical 
grounds. Alternation, repetition, abbreviation, and extension 
of the themes composed the movement, presupposed entirely by 
them, of the larger, absolute instrumental tone-piece, the sym- 
phonetic composition, which endeavoured to obtain a oneful 
form out of a connection, most possible of justification to the 
feelings, of the themes and their repetition, The justification of 
the latter depended, however, solely upon an assumption thought 
but never realized, and the poetic intention alone can really 
render this justification possible, because it demands it as a 
necessary condition of its intelligibility. 

The principal motives of the dramatic action, become melodic 
moments, accurately distinguishable, and completely realising 
their purport, are fashioned, in their significant repetition, 
always well-defined—similar to rhyme—into a one and indivisible 
artistic form, spreading not only over the more limited portions 
of the drama, but over the entire drama itself,* as a uniting and 
connecting series, in which not only these melodic points appear 
as mutually explaining each other, and therefore one and in- 
divisible, but, also, the motives of feelings or phenomena in- 
corporated in them, as containing the strongest and.the weakest 
ones of the action, as mutually presupposing. each other, and one 
and indivisible according to the essential attributes of the kind— 
manifest themselves to the feelings. In this connection is the 
realisation of the perfect one and indivisible form attained, and, 
through this form, the manifestation of a one and indivisible 
purport, and consequently this purport itself in truth first 
rendered possible. 

If we now comprehend under one exhaustive expression 
everything relating to this subject, we shall designate the most 








held by the artist upon himself. If we merely consider the brilliant 
success it has attained, this work is, without doubt, highly inte- 
resting ; but, like everything produced by the illustrious composer, it 





* The one and indivisible connection of the themes, -which the 
musician has hitherto attempted to effect in the overture, should be 
given in the drama itself. [ os 
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perfect one and indivisible artistic form as that form in which 
the most extended connected series of the phenomena of human 
life can—as purport—be communicated in so perfectly intelli- 
gible an expression to the feelings, as to be manifested in all its 
points as perfectly exciting and perfectly satisfying the feelings. 
The purport must, therefore, be one always present, in the expres- 
sion, and the expression, consequently, one always presentiating 
according to its compass ; for that which is not present is grasped 
by thought alone, while only what is present is seized by the 
eelings. 
.. _In this ee om nr = of the expression continually 
presentiating, and, according to its connection, ping the pur- 
port, the previous problem of the oneness and’ indivteibility of 
and time is simultaneously and decisively solved. 

Space and time could, as abstractions from the actual corpo- 
real quality of the action, captivate the attention of our drama- 
constructing poets, only because a oneful, perfectly realising ex- 
pression of the poetic purport they desired was not at their dis- 
posal. Space and time are qualities thought of actual sensual phe- 
nomena, Which, as soon as they are thought, have, in truth, already 
lost the power of manifestation ; the body of these abstractions 
is the actual element, which strikes the senses, of the action, 
manifested in a certain space around, and in a duration of move- 
ment presupposed out of it. To place the oneness and indi- 
visibility of the drama in the oneness and indivisibility of space 
and time, is tantamount to placing it in nothing, for space and 
time are of themselves nothing, and first become somethin 
through being negatived by something rea/, a human action an 
its natural adjuncts. This human action must be that which is 
of itself one and indivisible, that is to say, connected ; according 
to the possibility of making its connection one that may be 
grasped, depends the supposition of its duration, and according 
to the possibility of a perfectly suitable representation of the 
scene Jepeade the extension in space ; for it only desires one 
thing: to render itself intelligible to the feelings. In the 
most oneful space and in the most compressed time, a perfectly 
unoneful and disconnected action may be spread out at pleasure 
—as we see sufficiently in our unity-pieces. The oneness of the 
action is presup , on the contrary, out of its intelligible con- 
nection itself; but it is only by means of one thing that it can 
intelligibly manifest the latter, and this one thing is not space 
and time, but the ex ion. If we have accurately settled this 
expression, in what has gone before, as one and indivisible, that 
1s ‘to say: connected and always presentiating the connection, 
and designated it as quite capable of being realized, we have 
obtained, also, in it, that which in space and time was necessarily 
separated, as something again united, and, where it was requisite 
for intelligibility, always present ; for its necessary presence 
does not lie in the space and in the time, but in the impression, 
which is exerted on us in space and time. The conditions 
springing from the want of this expression, as they were con- 
nected with space and time, are thus abrogated by the acquire- 
ment of it; time and space even are annihilated through the 
reality of the drama. 

Thus, then, the real drama is no more influenced by anything 
from without, but is a something organically being and becoming, 
which has developed and fashioned itself out of the inward con- 
ditions to the only point of contact, again presupposing it, to 
without, the necessity of the intelligibility of its manifestation— 
and that, too, of its manifestation as it is and becomes—and 
obtaining its intelligible shape by bringing forth from the most 
inward necessity the all-realizing expression of its purport. 








CHAPTER VII. 
. Ix this representation now terminated, I have pointed out 
possibilities of expression, which a poetic intention may, and 
which the highest poetic intention must employ for its realization. 
The rendering these possibilities of its expression evident, 
18 presupposed solely out of the highest poetic intention: but 
the latter cannot be grasped, until the poct is conscious of the 
possibilities in question. 
»‘Wheever has so understood me, as if it had been my object to 
set up a capriciously invented system, according to which 





musician and poet shall henceforth work, has not wished to 
understand me. But whoever will moreover believe that what- 
ever I may say that is new is founded upon absolute assumption, 
and is not identical with experience and the nature of the 
matter developed, will not be able to understand me, even 
though he should desire to do so. Whatever I may happen 
to say that is new is nothing but what was previously unknown 
in the nature of the matter, and which has become known to me, 
becoming thus known to me as a thinking artist, because I 
grasped according to its connection what had hitherto been 
grasped by artists only separately. I have thus not invented 
anything new, but merely discovered the connection in question. 
t now only remains for me to define the relation between the 
ee and the musician, as resulting from the above statement. 
n order that I may do this briefly, let us first answer the ques- 
tion: “ Has the poet to /imit himself for the musician, and the 
musician for the poet ?” 

Freedom of the individual has hitherto appeared possibly only 
in a—wise—limitation to without: moderation of his impulses, 
and thus of the strength of his capability, was the first demand 
of the political community on separate individuals. The full 
recognition of one individuality was necessarily regarded as 
tantamount to the restriction of the individuality of others, and 
self-limitation was, on the contrary, the highest virtue and wis- 
dom. Strictly speaking, this virtue preached by the wise, sung 
by didactic poets, and finally required by the State as the duty 
of the subject, and by Religion as that of humility, was one never 
existing; wished—but not practised—thought ; but not realized; 
and as long as. a virtue is demanded it will never, in truth, be 
practised. The practice of this virtue was either owing to de- 
spotic compulsion—and thus without the merit of the virtue, as 
it was imagined ; or it was necessarily voluntary and unreflecting, 
and in that case the realising power was not the self-restrictive 
will, but—Zove. The same sages and lawgivers who required 
the practice of self-restriction through reflection did not for a 
single instant reflect on the fact that they had under them serfs 
and slaves, from whom they cut off every possibility of the prac- 
tise of this virtue, and yet these persons were, in truth, the only 
ones who really restricted themselves for the sake of another 
because they were compelled to do so; among themselves, in the 
case of every ruling andreflecting aristocracy, self-restriction con- 
sisted only in the cunning of egotism, which suggested to them 
their exclusiveness and carelessness for others, and that abandon- 
ment of others, which, in outward forms, borrowed from respect 
and ‘friendship, knew how to assume an elmost gracious 
appearance, was only possible for them by other men, 
precisely as slaves and vassals, being at their disposal, 
and alone rendering possible for their masters this exclusive, 
well-defined independence. We see in the fearful demoralization, 
revolting to every true man, of our present social condition, the 
necessary result of the demand for an impossible virtue, which 
demand is, finally, enforced by a barbarous police. Only the 
complete disappearance of this demand, and the reasons, out of 
which it was formed—only the abolition of the most inhuman 
inequality of men in their position to life can produce the 
imagined result of the demand for self-restriction, and that by 
rendering possible free-love. Love, however, produces this 
imagined thought in an immeasurable high degree, for it is not 
self-restriction, but something endlessly more, namely—the 
highest development of the strength of our individual capability— 
simultaneously with the most necessary impulse of self: ~sacrifice for 
the benefit of a beloved object. 

(To be continued.) 








Mr. Toomas, Tae Encuisn Hanrrist—Mr. Thomas gave a 
concert at Nice, during the last month, which was attende bo all 
the aristocratic visitors, among whom. were her Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duchess of Baden, and her-suite, the Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton, the Duchess de Sagan (Princess de 
Courlande), the Prince de Sagan, Prince and Princess Schén- 
bourg, Duke de Dino, the Duke de Parme, ete., ete., Mr. Thomas 
performed several of his own compositions on the harp, which 
were received with immense applause. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Mancnester.—Madame Szczepanowska gave her last concert 
for the season on Tuesday evening the 12th February. The 
vocalists were Miss Helen Taylor, and Mr. Guilmette. The 
instrumentalists, besides the beneficiatre (pianoforte) were 
Mr. Seymonr (violin), and Signor Piatti (violoncello), Madame 
Szezepanowska played in a trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
by Beethoven, and a sonata for piano and violin by Mozart, with 
Mr. Seymor. Mr. D. W. Banks accompanied. 

The Yarwood’s concert, in the Atheneum libray hall, on 
Monday the 11th February, was well attended. Miss Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Brooke and Mr. Delsavanti were the principal 
vocalists. The instrumentalists were Herr Unger (pianoforte), 
Herr Steingraber (violin), and Mr. R. Thorley (violoncello). 
They played Beethoven’s trio in C minor (op. 1). Mr. Yarwood 
was prevented by illness from appearing at his concert. Mr. 
D. W. Banks accompanied. 

LiverPoot —(From our own Correspondent.)—The first full- 
dress subscription concert of the Philharmonic Society is fixed 
for the 11th of March, when Mendelssohn’s St. Pawl will be 
given. It was intended to commence with Costa's Zvi, but its 
production has been deferred. —The Festival Choral Societ 
commence a performance of Hindel’s Joshua in St. George’s Hall, 
for April.—Mr. Best’s organ performances in St. George’s 
Hall continue attractive —Mr, Mitchell, of London, was present 
at the last on Monday night, when that famous impressario 
inspected the new Concert Hall, which is rapidly approaching 
completion. Mr. Mitchell, it is said, intends either engaging 
St. George’s Hall or the new Concert Hall, for two more Lind 
concerts in April. 

Drrsy.—Mad. Goldschmidt’s morning concert took place in 
the Lecture Hall on Saturday, the 23rd February, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Helliwell. Mad. Goldschmidt’s per- 
formance consisted of the prayer from Der Freischiitz; “On 
mighty pens,” from the Creation; a song composed by her 
husband, “This world is all a fleeting show;” the scena and aria, 
“Care Campagne” (Sonnambula); “John Anderson my jo,” and 
the “ Bird song” of Taubert, in all of which she enchanted the 
audience. Mr. Goldschmidt played, in conjunction with Signor 
Piatti, the adagio and finale from a violoncello sonata by Men- 
delssohn, a sarabanda and allegro from one of the swites of 
J.S. Bach, and the tarantella of Thalberg. Mr. Swift sung in 
a very satisfactory manner an “Ave Maria” by Cherubini, and 
the aria “ Ah si ben mio,” from the Zrovatore. Signor Piatti 
played a solo on the violoncello, and Herr Wilhelm Ganz was 
the pianoforte accompanist. 

Yorx.—Mr. Barker, of the Cathedral Choir, gave a concert in 
the Festival Room, on Monday the 11th Feb. The vocalists were 
Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Sims Reeves, Messrs. Barker, Lambert, and 
Bilbrough. The instrumentalists, Mr. Thrush (violin), Mr. H. C. 
Barker (pianoforte), and the band of the 7th Hussars, under the 
direction of Mr. J. R. Willis. Mr, Sims Reeves was encored in 
“ Bonnie Jean,” and “My pretty Jane.” Mendelssohn’s Four- 
part song was well sung by Mrs. Sunderland, Messrs. Barker, 
Lambert, and Bilbrough ; and Messrs. Thrush and H. C. Barker 
were much applauded for their performance of a duet for violin 
and piano. The military band played various pieces, among which 
must chiefly be praised a selection from the 7rovatore, arranged 
by Mr. Willis, the master of the band, in which the solo playing 
of Messrs, Willis, Haines, and Nott, on the clarionet, cornet, and 
fliigel-horn, were heard to advantage. Mr. H. C. Barker accom- 
panied the vocal music on the pianoforte. Mr. Sims Reeves, 
after expressing his satisfaction at the performance of the band 
to Mr. Willis, presented the senior non-commissioned officer with 
a handsome present in money, to be divided-among the men. 

Leicester.—M, and Madame Goldschmidt gave a concert at 
the New Music Hall, in the London-road, on Monday last. They 
were assisted by M. Sainton on the violin, Signor Piatti, on the 
violoncello, and Mr. Swift, the new tenor. Herr Wilhelm Ganz 
was accompanist at the piano. Madame Goldschmidt sung an 
air from the Creation, a song by Mendelssohn, an aria from 
hoberto, by Meyerbeer, the ballad of “John Anderson, my Jo,” 
and the “ Echo Song,” with her accustomed talent. Herr Gold- 





schmidt played the trio (op. 97), by Beethoven, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, in conjunction with M. Sainton and Signor Piatti; 
the allegro and scherzo, at the commencement of the first, and the 
andante and finale at the beginning of the second part of the 
programme, an arrangement not to be commended. M. Sainton 
ae one of his own compositions, and Mr. Swift sang airs 

y Cherubini and Verdi. 

HuppERSFIELD.—A concert was given in the Philosophical 
Hall on Wednesday night, by Mr. Wood. The principal 
vocalists were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Mary Newbound, and 
Mr. Henry Phillips. The attendance was numerous, Mrs. 
Sunderland was encored in “The Captive Greek Girl.” The 
first appearance of Miss Newbound in this town was successfu 
and one of her songs was encored. Mr. Henry Phillips recei 
encores in two of his songs, and the concerted pieces went off 
with spirit. 

Cuirton.—Mr. H. C. Cooper, the well-known violinist, gave a 
concert in the Victoria Rooms on Monday evening, the 18th 
Feb. The vocalists were Miss Milner and Mr. Winn, and the 
instrumentalists, Mr. Esain (pianoforte), Mr. H. C. Cooper and 
Herr Kreutzer (violins), Mr. Webb (viola), M. Paque (violon- 
cello), The programme consisted of Haydn’s quartet for strin 
instruments, in F (No. 32), Mozart’s in D (No. 7), and Beetho- 
ven’s in C (No. 9), Hummell’s trio ‘in E, for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, and vocal music by Spohr, Meyerbeer, Verdi, and 
Pacini. The instrumental music was well played, and was at- 
tentively listened to. Miss Milner was encored in Pacini’s 
“Sommo Cielo” (violin obbligato, Mr. H. C, Cooper), Notwith- 
standing the concert chiefly consisted of classical music, the 
audience numbered little short of five hundred, a satisfactory 
proof of an increasing taste for music of the highest school among 
the residents of Clifton and its neighbourhood. 

Peterporoven.—(From a Correspondent)—The Cathedral 
Choral Society gave their first concert of secular music on the 
19th Feb. Several pieces were tolerably well given, the best 
being Mendelssohn’s hunting song, “Now morning advancing.” 
We are bound to say, however, that there appeared a great want 
of unity in most of the performances. The singers were not up: 
to their work. Nevertheless, judging from the many encores, 
the audience were pleased. The attendance was good, which 
should stimulate the members to persevere. r. Speechly 
accompanied on one of Broadwood’s grand pianofortes, lent by 
the Dean and Chapter. 

Bricuton.—Madame Oury has announced a concert for tho 
benefit of the Nightingale Fund, to take place in the first week 
after Easter. The Pavilion Band will perform several selections, 
overtures, &e, Among the vocalists will be Miss Dolby and 
Mad. Rudersdorff. Mad. Oury will perform her last two com- 
positions, “ The Sicilienne,” and grand fantasia on Les Vépres 
Siciliennes. 

Boornam.—On Friday evening, the 22nd February, a concert 
was given by the pupils of the Yorkshire School for the Blind, 
at the school, Manor-yard, to the members of the Working 
Men’s News and Reading Rooms, at York, and their friends. 
The attendance was so numerous that many persons could not 
gain admittance. The proceeds will be devoted to the Working 
Men’s Institution. 

Dusiin.—(From a Correspondent.) — An amateur operatic 
performance, for the benefit of the Irish Academy of Music, 
was given in the Brunswick-street Concert-room, on Satur- 
day last, under the direction of M. Kettenus, a violinist 
who has distinguished himself at M. Jullien’s Concerts, The 
Lord Lieutenant was present, anda large assemblage of the rank 
and fashion of the capital. The concert-room was elegantly 
fitted up as a theatre. The opera was: Wallace’s Maritana, 
supported by Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Geale, Mr. Alexander, Major 
M’Clintock, Sir Jocelyn Coghill, Captain Palliser, Captain 
Everard, and Mr. Gore, A.D.C. The Marchioness of Down- 
shire—with whom the performance originated—presided at the 
pianoforte in the orchestra, which was partly composed of. pro+ 
fessionals and amateurs, Previous to the opera, the Hon. 
Edward Leeson recited a prologue, written for the occasion. The 





peramaeec appeared to afford unqualified satisfaction, and wag 
1ighly creditable to M. Kettenus. 
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PARIS. 


Two “events” have occurred in the musical world of 
Paris during the past week—the production of Signor Bottesini’s 
much-expected and long-delayed opera, L’Assedio di Firenze, at 
the Italiens ; and the first appearance of Madame Marie Cabel 
at the Opéra-Comique, in Auber’s new opera, Manon Lescaut, 
also brought out for the first time. Both were successes, the 
last-named more particularly, Madame Cabel creating the 

reatest enthusiasm from beginning to end of her performance. 

he new opera by Auber is, according to all accounts, a decided 
advance on Jenny Bell, being more sparkling, more spirituel, and 
more fnll of realtune. No doubt the subject had something to do 
with these results. The coquettish Manon, and the sentimental 
Desgrieux,could hardly failto inspire a composer, who possesses so 
warm a feeling for the picturesque and beautiful. Everybody 
knows the romantic tale of Wanon Lescaut. Few stories extant, if 
delicately handled, could afford a happier subject for the dra- 
matist. We shall be able next week to enter fully into the 
merits of the music and the /ibretto, At present we can only 
record the success of the opera, for which, of course, it was in 
no small degree indebted to that incomparable artist who will 
prove, or we are much mistaken, the greatest acquisition the 
Opéra-Comique has enjoyed for many years—to Marie Cabel. 

OfSignor Bottesini’s opera we can speak more atlength. The 
scene of L’ Assedio di Firenze is laid in the beginning of the 16th 
century. The reader of Italian history will remember the siege of 
Florence, which commenced in October, 1529, and lasted for 
eleven months, during which the inhabitants suffered all the 
tortures of prolonged famine. It is related that more than 
pir thousand citizens and soldiers perished in that time. An 
episode in the history of the siege has furnished the story of the 
opera. The youthful Ludovico Martelli, on the side of the 
Republic, sent a challenge to Giovanni Bandini, in the army 
of the Emperor, Charles V. Bandini accepted the challenge. 
The combatants met, with two seconds, in presence of the 
Florentine and Imperial armies, and fought, the seconds engaging 
at the same time. The second of Martelli, named Dante di 
Castiglione, slew his opponent; but Martelli was so seriously 
wounded by Bandini, that he was forced to yield himself 
vanquished, and died shortly afterwards. The records of 
the period hinted that patriotism alone was not the cause of the 
duel, and that there was a lady in the case. It was this hint 
which 4 ae. the poet, or rather the romancist. The lady was 
Maria di Ricci, wife of Signor Nicolo Benintendi. M. Corghi, 
the reputed author of the /ibretto, merely altered the original 
book, which was written at New York, by M. Maretta, who 
took his story from L’ Assedio di Firenze, 1 romance by 
F. D, Guerrazzi. The librettist has interpolated the character 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, who figures largely in the poem. 

While differences of opinion exist as to the special merits of 
the music, all agree in proclaiming Signor Bottesini a thoroughly 
accomplished musician, and his opera a very able work. The 
choruses are universally praised for their vigour and character ; 
and the orchestration for its richness and variety. A chorus 
of women in the first act has been particularly noticed for its 
grace and elegance, and is by some considered the capital 
morgeau of the opera. A cavatina for Michael Angelo in the 
second act also produced a great effect. A scene in the third 
act, where Bandino and Ludovico meet Maria in presence of 
Michael Angelo, and sing a quartet, is said to recall the second 
finale of Lucia. Signor Bottesini, however, has not availed him- 
self of Donizetti’s ideas, but has treated the situation in a novel 
manner, and with dramatic power. This scene was greatly ap- 
plauded. The opening chorus of this act, more especially ,the 
ritournelle, is said to be beautiful. The fourth and last act—as 
is too often the case in modern opera—is described as not 
80 suggestive in situations, nor so rich in musical illustrations. 
The final scene, where Ludovico enters wounded and dies on the 
stage, again reminds some critics of the last scene of Lucia. 
Here, however, the musician appears once more to have dis- 
played originality in his manner of treating the subject, and has 
nothing in common with his predecessor. 

The reception accorded to the new opera must have been 
flattering to the composer. 














Madame Penco (Maria), Signors Mario (Ludovico Martelli), 
Graziani (Bandini), and Angelini (Michael Angelo). Madame 
Penco sang delightfully, and Signors Graziani and Angelini 
acquitted themselves in their parts with excellent effect. for 


Signor Mario—a first performance being nothing more than a 


rehearsal—little need be said. He was not himself—he never is 
entirely himself on a first night. The public should wait until 
the second, third, or fourth. Mario, in all probability, will then 
be Aimse/f—that is something beyond comparison. The directors 
have spared no expense in the scenic decorations and dresses. 
The “ getting up” of the Assedio di Firenze indeed, is praised by 
all the authorities as splendid and complete. 

M. Amandi has appeared at the Grand Opera as Robert in 
Robert le Diable. His voice and singing are praized, but his 
acting criticised. The change in the direction of the Théatre 
Lyrique has at last taken place. M. Carvalho has been nominated 
in lieu of M. Pellegrin. A new opera, in one act, called Zn 
venant de Pointoise, has been produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
and introduced Mdlle. Claire Courtoise. Both piece and artist 
were successful. 

Two concerts were given lately at the Tuileries—one on 
Tuesday week, at which MM. Roger, Bonnehée, and Mad. Tedesco, 
among others, assisted ; the second on Tuesday last, when Signors 
Mario and Graziani, and Mad. Penco were the singers. A con- 
cert was also given on Monday, on the occasion of the grand 
reception of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, when Signors 
Mario, Graziani, Zucchini, Mesdames Frezzolini and Borghi- 
Mamo were engaged. 





Beruin.—A concert was given last week in the Gesellschafts- 
haus by Herr Damrosch, assisted by Herr Engel’s band. The 
overtures to Ruy Blas and Egmont were performed. Herr 
Damrosch played. Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and several 
pieces de salon. There is a great deal said of Madlle. Michal, a 
new singer from Stockholm, who will shortly appear at the 
Royal Operahouse, and who sang the other day, at a matinée 
musicale given by Herr Bock. Her voice is praised, not for its 
strength, but for its cultivation and unusual compass. At the 
Royal Operahouse we have had lately the Prophéte (Madlle. 
Johanna Wagner as Fides) ; Don Juan and Armida. (Gluck’s, 
not Rossini). Herr Carl Formes, the bass, is expected immedi- 
ately. Among other parts, he will appear as Falstaff, in 
Nicolai’s Lustigen Weiber von Windsor. sn 

Brestav.—A new opera, entitled Die Weiber von Weinsberg, 
(that eternal subject) by a local composer, Herr Carl Schnabel, 
the libretto by Dr. C. Grosser, is announced. 

America.—The papers which have reached us from the new 
continent, inform us that Mozart’s centenary was especially com- 
memorated in one city only—St. Louis, where a festival was 
given, supported by resident talent. The programme was made 
up of the Reguiem, the Twelfth Mass, selections from Don 
Giovanni, Zauberflite, &e. rahe: 

At New York, concerts withont number have been given in 
the different Music Saloons, since our last. The most important 
of these were Messrs. William Mason and Carl Bergmann’s 
third Matinée, Mr. Theodore Eisfeld’s third Soirée, Mr. Gotts- 
chalk’s two concerts—one of which comprised nothing but Spanish 
and Cuban music—and Mr. Morgan’s “ Pianoforte Recitals.” A 
new and spacious concert room, called “The City Assembly 
Rooms,” was inaugurated on the 8th of February, and pronounced 
the finest music hall in New York. : 

At Boston, the sixth and last concert of the Orchestral Society, 
falling in the week in which the birthdays of Mozart and Men- 
delssohn occurred, was devoted to a performance of the works of 
the two great masters. The Mozart selection consisted of the 
“ Jupiter ” symphony, the overture to. Jl Flauto Magico, and a 
duet from Le Nozze di Figaro. That of Mendelssohn included 
two movements from the “Italian” symphony, the Capriccio 
Brillant, in B minor, for pianoforte, the “ Wedding March ” from 
A Midsummer’s Night's Dream, and extracts from Elijah. We 
cannot compliment the “ Orchestral Concert” on its selection, or 
its reverence for great works. The mutilation of the A major 


The execution was entrusted to | symphony was indefensible. 
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NOTICE. 

Tue volumes of the Musical World for 1854 and 1855 being 
nearly out of print, orders should be sent immediately to 
secure the few remaining copies. Price 20s. each. 

In consequence of the many applications we are constantly 
receiving, to announce the arrival in town of musical 
professors, and their departure for the provinces or the 
continent, we beg to state that such favours are advertise- 
ments, and must be paid for. The tariff of our advertise- 
ment columns can be known at the office. It is also 
requisite to state that the announcement of arrivals, depar- 
tures, ete , in the body of the journal, among the paragraphs 
of news, will of necessity entail a considerable extra charge. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To THOSE WHOM IT MAY CoNcERN.—ZJn order to save further unne- 
cessary trouble, we beg to state, once for all, that no communi- 
cation to the Editor of The Musical World will receive any 
attention whatever unless accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. We must also add that no communications intended 

for The Musical World will be noticed henceforward, unless 
they are addressed to the Office, 28, Holles-street. 

J. R. W. (Scarborough.)—Certainly not Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 

W. M. T. (New York.)—HMdlle. Sophie Cruvelli non est. Madame 
the Baronne Vigier is now the name and title of the lady whom 
our correspondent so greatly and (reasonably) admires. 

Fanatico.—The article about Signor P.A. Fiorentino is true to the 
letter, as “ Fanatico” will see, very shortly. 

Aw ApmirerR oF Beruioz.—Mr. H. F. Chorley. Our correspon- 
dent must have glanced at, rather than read, the article. 

To Pustisners. (Music sent for Review.)— Plaintes d’une Cap- 
tive,” “ Noee au Village,’ “ Vieux Menuet,” Souvenirs d’ Ecosse,’ 
“ La Garde Passe,” “ L’ Ange au Bergeau,” and “ Les Ombres,” 
by Feuix Goperroin.—* Au Revoir,” y G. A. OsBorNE.— 
“ Priere du Soir,” “ The breeze is blowing,” “ O gentle day,” and 
“ Hagar,” by Rene Farvarcer.—* The fairest of the fair,” and 
“Under a hedge,” by T. German ReEeED, have already been 
reviewed. 

H. C. C. (Bristol.)\—We are always happy to receive communica- 
tions from our Correspondent, but, at the same time, he must 
bear in mind that our limited space renders it impossible for us 
to publish detailed accounts of any musical performances in the 

_ provinces, except those at the “ Festivals,” or such as may be of 
unusual or special importance. The bare record, indeed, of their 
fia taken place, 1s ordinarily as much as we can find room 

or. 

Crassicus.—I/f “ Classicus” will send his name and address, his 
letter and quotation shall be published. 

A Susscrrser.— Will our Correspondent send his name and ad- 
dress? We have mislaid his card. 

M. A. Canras.—Has our Correspondent anything to say himself 
upon the subject to which he refers? If so we shall be glad to 
hear from him. 





DEATHS. 


On Saturday, Feb. 22—aged 46 years-—at her residence in Paris— 
Mad. Allan (née Déspreaux), oae of the most distinguished actresses of 
the Comédie-Francaise. 

On'Thursday, Feb, 12—aged 58—in Paris—Alexandre Montfort, a 
French dramatic composer, 

Recently, at Geneva—at an advanced age—Madame Wilhelmine de 
Chézy, authoress of the libretto to Weber’s Euryanthe, and of other 
literary productions, 

At Philadelphia—on the 17th ult.—Miss Adele Hornstock, a pianist 
of repute. 

At Constantinople—recently—Donizetti Pasha (brother of the cele- 
brated composer), for many years direotor of the music of the Sultan, 
and much esteemed in European Turkey. 
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Two essays, under the head of “ The Lind influence upon 
Art,” have appeared in the columns of our able and widely 
circulated contemporary, The Sunday Times. These essays— 
which are earnest, eloquent, and well written—seem to us 
to maintain a sophistry. Their chief argument goes to prove 
that the sums lavished by the English public upon Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt are “abstracted from the floating 
capital with which the requirements of an ordinary London 
season are sustained.” With deference, we cannot but 
regard this as delusive. No such “floating capital” exists, 
The “ capital,” whatever it may happen to be, is created by 
the attraction ; and where there is no attraction the other 
is simply imaginary. Nine tenths of those who pay to hear 
(and to see) Jenny Lind are persons to whom musical per- 
formances in general afford little interest, and who, but for 
so peculiar a temptation, would never probably be seduced 
into a concert-room. 

But the sophistry is not exactly there. Let us, argumenti 
gratia, admit the “floating capital,” and that Mad. Gold- 
schmidt absorbs a large portion of the money which would 
otherwise be devoted “to the requirements of an ordinary 
London season.” Where is the harm? Does she prevent 
amateurs from attending benefit concerts, and from paying 
a guinea, or half a guinea, for performances artistically (our 
contemporary invokes “ Art”) worthless? If so, she deserves 
the thanks of the musical community—since of all con- 
ceivable impostures these benefit concerts are the most mon- 
strous. What has the public to do with Mad. Goldschmidt’s 
treaty with Mr. Mitchell? Nothing at all. Mad. Gold- 
schmidt gives concerts, and demands one guinea for reserved 
seats; and if Mr. Mitchell can make his terms with Mad. 
Goldschmidt, and the concerts pay, so much the better for 
Mr. Mitchell. There are teachers of singing and the piano- 
forte out of number, who ask the same price from their 
patrons; while the entertainment they provide for the 
money is scarcely worth one-eighth of that at which Mad. 
Goldschmidt is the chief attraction. The public, then, is 
not imposed upon at all in the case of the Swedish songstress. 
If any one is to be pitied it is Mr. Mitchell—that is, pre- 
suming he loses, which he don’t. 

The instance of Bradford, cited by our contemporary, does 
not affect the argument. As we have hinted, the Jenny 
Lind mania is not a musical mania, but a mania per se. At 
Liverpool the agent of Madame Goldschmidt was paid £1,000 
for two concerts ; and the profits of the St. George’s Hall 
Committee amounted to £1,800. Now we really can see 
no reason why Madame Goldschmidt should commit the 
same oversight in other large towns, and make Bradford, etc., 
the concessions which (inadvertently, no doubt) she made to 
Liverpool. The state-of the public mind considered, we 
confess our surprise that Madame Goldschmidt should sing 
(and Herr Otto Goldschmidt play) at any concert whatever, 
public or private, under £1,000 sterling of the realm, True, 
the thing is unprecedented ; but are not all great fortunes 
realised much in the same fashion?—and is not the admo- 
nition to “make hay while the sun shines” universally 
applicable. 

That which most puzzles us is the exact interpretation 
our contemporary would have us give to “the requirements 
of a London season.” What, in the name of common sense, 
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are the “requirements?” We should like to be informed, 
but are unable to guess. Is our “English opera” (!) worth 
supporting, under the alternate direction of Mr. E. T. Smith 
and Professor Anderson, at the two theatres once so glorious, 
now sunk in the lowest depths? So far as we are concerned, 
every guinea abstracted from these large establishments (as 
now directed) through Mad. Goldschmidt, or through no 
matter what influence, is a claim upon our gratitude. 

Let us have English opera as it should be—as it might be— 
as it would have been, long since, but for a want of unityin the 
musical profession—and we shall be the first to welcome, the 
first to support it. But as matters stand now we should prefer 
seeing Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl played to empty benches, 
since every time it is played as it has been lately played at 
Covent Garden Theatre is equivalent to an extra blow ad- 
ministered to the cause. If, then, Mad. Goldschmidt inter- 
feres with such speculations as those now going on at the 
two “great patent theatres,” so much the better. We esteem 
her all the more. 

Whether the Philharmonic Concerts are likely to be 
injured by Madame Goldschmidt remains to be proved. At 
a it is difficult to believe anything of the kind, since, 

y a strange caprice, she has consented to sing at one of 
them in the course of the season—gratis. That such a favour 
would be far more worthily bestowed upon the Sacred Har- 
monic Society we cannot help thinking, the claims of the 
Philharmonic Society to any consideration being, to say the 
least, apocryphal. If, however, Herr Goldschmidt is to play, 
or to have a symphony performed (Herr Goldschmidt is a 
very industrious composer), the mystery becomes solved at 
once. He has not written an oratorio yet ; but that may be 
ready for 1857 or ’8 ; and then Mr. Bowley and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society may have a chance. 

But without entering further into details, we must insist 
(and the gravest question lies here) that “the cause of native 
art,” to which our contemporary alludes so pathetically, has 
nothing at all to do with the prestige of Mad. Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt, or with that of any foreigner whatever. The 
cause of native art is in the hands of native artists, who, up 
to this time, have treated it scurvily enough. Any attempt 
to compel the general public to become its advocates must 
naturally (and justly) fall to the ground. Attract the public 
by legitimate means, and leave off all this whining and 
rhodomontade about the neglect of that which is literally not 
worth patronizing! High as we place Art of every denomi- 
nation, we cannot repel the conviction that its enjoyment 
comes chiefly in times of leisure. Would it delight a 
statesman returning from his parliamentary labours, or a 
stockbroker from his transactions on ’Change, to look at a 
dull and stupid picture, simply because an English painter 
had produced it? ‘Not at all. Why then, in moments of 
recreation, should the public (which pays), tired out with the 
business of the day, and anxious for a new and wholly 
different excitement, be “expected to find the much-desired 
relaxation in dull music, any more than in dull pictures of 
English growth ? 

We have nothing to say to the mistakes of managers and 
speculators, If Mr. Bunn paid Malibran £125 a-night, it 
was his own business, and his ultimate loss. The public 
were admitted to Drury Lane Theatre at the accustomed 
prices ; and the public had, therefore, no right to complain. 
So with Jenny Lind. What Mr. Mitchell pays her, or what 
she pays Mr. Mitchell, is equally a secret. The public is 
invited to the concerts, at prices by no means unusual ; and 
if Mr. Mitchell is eventually ruined (which he wont be) that 





is nothing to the public. The distinction is clear enough. 
There are many who announce concerts at one guinea per 
reserved seat, the room is full, but all, or nearly all, the 
tickets are given away ; while Mad. Goldschmidt announces 
concerts on precisely the same terms, the room is full, and 
all, or nearly all, the tickets are sold. This applies to the 
provinces as well as to Londn. What reason, then, is there 
for complaint, on the part of anyone who pretends to ad- 
voeate the public cause? Managers and speculators, we 
admit, too often cut their own throats. But that is surely a 
matter apart. It has nothing whatever to do with the merits 
of artists, and exercises only an indirect influence upon the 
interests of art. 

To conclude—our contemporary uses these words :— 

“The sums paid to hear Jenny Lind are after all, paid only by a class, 
and prevent its members dispensing the amount which, during the 
ordinary season, falls in the hands of a variety of artists.” 

That the sums are paid by “a class,” we admit ; we have, 
indeed, suggested as much already. But it is “a class” which, 
for the most part, does not care one straw about the advance- 
ment of “ English art,” or (abstractedly) about that of any 
art whatever. It is a class that pays, and can afford to pay 
(no matter how much) wherever it expects to be amused— 
“a class” that supports Albert Smith at his prices, just the 
same as it does Jenny Lind at her prices—“ a class,” in short, 
that “ follows the fashion,” and of which an excellent account 
is rendered by Mr. Thackeray, in his Vanity Fair. 

But the above does not even touch the soundness of our 
argument, nor in any way help that of our intelligent, much 
respected, but in this instance (we think) mistaken con- 
temporary. 





An able translation of M. Oulibicheff’s treatise on th e 
leading characteristics of Mozart's genius and works (The 
Mission of Mozart) is now publishing in the columns of 
Dwight's Journal of Music (Boston). We regret that want 
of space, and press of other matters, should prevent us from 
transferring it, or parts of it, to our columns, even at the 
risk of being soundly rated by Mr. Dwight, who was so 
angry at our appropriation of A Review of The History of 
Music before Mozart, and An Analysis of Don Giovanni. 

If our contemporary will put out such tempting baits, he 
must expect that some hungry literary fish may occasionally 
bite. We offered him, in exchange for the Review and 
Analysis, the Opera and Drama of his favourite, Richard 
Wagner ; but Mr. Dwight only tooka slice or two, and re- 
jected the rest. Did it taste so bitter ? For our own parts, 
we can scarcely imagine more dainty fare for satis- 
fying the Boston appetite, ande assuaging the Boston 
thirst, than the third volume of Opera and Drama, 
which is so peculiarly intelligible, and discloses so clear 
and easily followed a plan for the guidance of young 
musicians ambitious of distinction and eager to shine as com- 
posers for the theatre. ; 

Talking of America, by the way, there is Mr: Fry, a very 
adventurous explorer in the realms of fantastic art. Why 
does not Mr. Fry try his hand, and produce an opera after 
the rules laid down (so tersely) by Herr Wagner?—not in 
Herr Wagner's music, but in the third volume of Herr 
Wagner's book, the reduction of which into English has been 
so painful a labour, that we shall really be surprised if our 
translator rises from the completion of his task with a single 
hair of his head retaining its original colour. And to think 
that all this should go for nothing! That our American 
contemporaries who, awhile ago, were full of Herr Wagner's 
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pfaises, should have let slip so famous an opportunity of 


allowing their hero to unfold his argument at length! Per- 
laps we shall be told that we have helped Herr Wagner 
to drown himself in the depths of his own theories. It may 
be so. We shall at least have rendered a service to the art, 
which that false teacher has long struggled to destroy, but 
which he can never succeed in destroying so long as even a 
Savoyard or a blind fiddler is tolerated in the streets. So 
long as one of these is permitted to grind, or to scrape, the 
tune of “Life let us cherish,” in the streets, melody will 
prevail (‘‘wrenched out of the mouth of the people,” or not), 
and the Wagnerian labours be in vain. 

We have not alluded to the new translation from M. Ouli- 
bicheff simply for the purpose of calling attention to Mr. 
Dwight’s continuous efforts in the good cause, though they 
are sufficiently worthy of acknowledgment. We had another 
reason. Scarcely a year has passed since the musical journals 
of “The States” were advocating Wagner and his “future 
drama” with a warmth and unanimity worthy of a better 
cause; and now, without an exception to be noted, the trans- 
atlantic pens have ceased to write the name, much more the 
praises, of that man of Zurich, of whom Zurich knows so 
little and Weimar so much—too much. How is this? Has 
truth at last prevailed among our excellent, though, now and 
then, not over temperate cousins? We hope sincerely so, 
and, the wish being father to the thought, congratulate them 
in advance. Of all places in the world we should regret to 
observe in America, where music is advancing everywhere so 
rapidly, the steady progress of a grave and pernicious error. 
Even in Germany the Wagner mania is gradually dying away. 
The successive failures of Lohengrin—* that best work ”— 
have opened the eyes of the unwary; while the sneers 
bestowed upon “Venus” and “the Minstrel” at Berlin— 
where Ténnhauser has been brought out with unprecedented 
care and magnificence—may be said to have administered to 
“that second best work ” a death blow. 

Let our American friends, however, get up Ténnhauser, or 
even Lohengrin (Pun vaut (autre), and judge for themselves. 
We will answer for it, the quality of common sense, and the 
genuine feeling for music, are too rife among them to allow 
of any other result than one being probable. That ingenious 
cacophony, the overture to Yénnhauser, may possibly 
have deceived a few (only a few) American ama- 
teurs; but how long will the deception reign? Not 
very long we are convinced. The “expression which, 
in every one of its points, contains the poetic intention, 
but in every one also conceals it from the feelings—THAT 18 
REALISES IT,”* has yet to be accepted among sensible Yankees ; 
and when accepted, Mr. Fry, or Mr. Bristow, or at any rate 
Mr. Dwight, must explain what that “expression” means 
before it can be generally understood and applied by the 
rising composers of the New World. We appeal to those 
gentlemen for an interpretation of Herr Wagner's meaning 
“in all its points.” They are musicians, and therefore 
(according to Herr Wagner) “realisers of the poet.” Will 
they kindly “realise the poet”—not in the “co-sounding 
organ of tone-language,” but in plain English—and place 
us under a lasting obligation? We look “towards” them. 





* “ Ante” —Page 115 (literal translation). 








We were in hopes that the question of Andrews 
versus Hiindel had been settled. But it appears not. Mr. 
Andrews sticks to his point with wonderful pertinacity, the 





weakness of his argument considered. And futther to em- 
broil the matter, he has found an advocate, in the person of 
“M. A. Cantab”—whose letter, together with that of Mr. 
Andrews, will be found in another page, 

Now, with deference to Mr. Andrews and his new apostle, 
we have not changed our opinion. What is said, by both, 
of Dr. Arnold, fails to touch the question. The sins of Dr. 
Arnold have been visited upon himself, and the obseurity 
that surrounds his name is simply poetical justice rendered 
to his living insignificance. Dr. Arnold, but for his edition 
of Hiindel’s works, would have been long forgotten ; and the 
incorrectness of that edition is his chief title to immortality. 
Had his labours been complete, and satisfactory, the 
“ Handel Society,” to whom Dr. Arnold has dedicated his 
twelve disarrangements of the great master’s songs, would 
not have existed. 

Dr. Burney’s critical opinion upon music is not worth one 
straw; nor can we agree with Mr. Hogarth in his extrava- 
gant estimate of the merits of Dr. Arnold’s compilations. 
Of Dr. Arnold's “operas” (!) the less said now the 
better. 

Nevertheless, had Dr. Arnold been a musical phenomenon, 
instead of a musical nonentity, that would not in any way 
have lessened the force of our objections to the “unwar- 
rantable meddling” which Mr. Andrews has practised with 
the music of Hiindel. Why does not Mr. Andrews “leave 
well alone?” Why would he force us to expose his misde- 
meanors? We are compelled to say, in self defence, that 
such concoctions as those with which he has favoured us 
possess no merit whatever ; that any school-boy could do the 
same, and probably better ; and that the poems which (at 
his own request) we have printed, are rubbish. We would 
rather have avoided this plain speaking ; but Mr. Andrews 
took us by the button-hole ; and, to rid ourselves of prolix 
and vapid small-talk, we had no alternative. 

We have also to suggest that, before he again rushes into 
print, Mr. Andrews should learn to write English, and to 
punctuate intelligibly (his letter, and that of his advocate— 
M. A. Cantab—are published according to copy); other- 
wise his prose may run the same risk of being arraigned as 
his dealings with the music of Hiindel. 





RacuEt.—The Paris correspondent of L’ Etoile Belge announces 
the arrival of Mdlle. Rachel in the French capital, from her 
American tour. We hope the news is true this time, and that 
it will not be contradicted next week, after the manner of Jules 
Lecomte, who, every seven days, is obliged to swallow some of 
his own words and “cancans.” If Rachel has really come back, 
and restored to health, she will be just soon enough to read a 
lesson to the Ristori fanatics, with MM. Jules Janin, Théophile 
Gautier, and Fiorentino at their head. M. Legouvé will be 
distracted about his Medée, and we shall not pity him—since he 
deserves no pity. J 

Mevernezer ‘has left Venice and returned to Germany. His 
brief sojourn in the city of the Doges, during which his Crociato 
in Egitto was revived, has raised a hope that the great musician 
will compose a new Italian opera, especially for the Fenice at 
Venice. Such an event would give an impetus to operatic 
musie in that decaying theatre, which has long been sinking for 
want of wholesome nourishment, in the shape of something 
fresh and genial—for want of an opera, in short, in which shall 
not be detected the worn out cabaletta of the last quarter of a 





century. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue first concert of the season for the exhibition of the 
students took place at the Institution, Tenterden-street, on 
Tuesday morning, in presence of a numerous audience. When 
last year the performances were removed from Hanover-square, 
the rooms in the Institution were found inconvenient and too 
small. This year the front and back rooms have been thrown 
into one, which now forms a spacious saloon, and affords every 
convenience to visitors. The programme on Tuesday was as 
follows :— 

Part I.—Mass, No. 3, Haydn; soli parts by Misses Bignall, Mac- 
kenzie, Lucia Fosbroke, Shepherd, May, Messrs. Regaldi, and Wall- 
worth.—Quintet in E flat, Hummel; pianoforte, Mr. Waddell ; violin, 
Mr, Folkes; viola, Mr. Williams; violoncello, Mr. Aylward; and 
double bass, Mr. Blakestone. 

Part IT.—Hymn, “ [ will give thanks,” Palestrina.—Song, “ Plead 
thou my cause,” Miss Spiller,* J. B. Calkin.—Trio, “ Jesus, heavenly 
Master,” (Crucifixion), Spohr; Misses Spiller, Whyte, and Mackenzie.— 
Concerto, (1st movement), violin, Mr, Isuacs, Mendelssohn.—Preghiera, 
* Piet&, Signore,” Miss Whyte, (San Giovanni Battista), Stradella.— 
Trio (Canone), ‘ Ti prego,” Curschmann; Misses Spiller and Shepherd, 
and Mr. Barnby.—Chorus, “ Pignus future glorie,” (Littany) Mozart. 

The best performance was the fragment from Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto, by Mr. Isaac, which was so good, that we could 
have listened to the other movements with great pleasure. 
Spohr’s trio from the Crucifixion was also a good performance. 

The execution of Haydn’s music was not irreproachable, 
although in some instances praise was due to the singers. The 
quintet was creditable to all concerned, more especially to Miss 
Waddell, the pianist. Stradella’s old-fashioned, Preghiera, sung 
by Miss Whyte, is also entitled to mention. 

The objection to this concert was, that it did not contain one 
compcsition from the pen of a student. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tux Saturday concerts are increasing in attraction; but, 
unfortunately, every one who attends, however well-disposed, 
cannot hear the music. Those who are compelled to stand “ax 
large,” are hardly able to catch a note. No doubt this will 
be amended ; and as a spacious concert saloon is imperatively 
demanded, it is reasonable to suppose that one will be constructed. 
The directors have naturally waited to see how musical enter- 
tainments would answer. Now that they find they have become 
fashionable at the Crystal Palace, they will further consult the 
public convenience. 

The programme of last Saturday’s concert was as follows :— 

1. Overture, “ Olympia,” Spontini. 2. Allegretto, 8th Symphony» 
Beethoven. 3. Scena and Aria, “ Infelice!” Mendelssohn—Miss Dyer. 
4. Concerto, pianoforte and orchestra, in C minor (op. 37), Beethoven, 
pianoforte, Mr. W. H. Adams. 5. Song, “A bird sat on an alder 
bough,” Spohr—Miss Dyer; violin obbligato, Mr. Manns. 6. Violin 
solo, “La Melancholie” Pastorale, Prume; Mr. Van Heddegham. 
7. Concert overture, J. B. Van Bree. 


It was gratifying to witness the attention paid by so large and 
mixed an assembly. The concerto of Beethoven appeared to 
ome although the execution was by no means first rate. 

iss Dyer was encored in Spohr’s charming little song, in which 
Mr. Manns Le the violin (which ought to be a clarinet) 
oblligato. Mr. von Heddegham selected a somewhat dull piece 
from the pen of a somewhat dull composer. Herr J. B. Van 
Bree’s overture is not a chef d’euwvre, but there was too much 
bustle at the end for those who had not heard it previously 
to make anything out of it. 








Sacrep Harmonic Soctery.—The second performance of 
£li took place on Friday se’nnight. The executants were 
the same as before, and the oratorio, on the whole, as 
may be copoaes, weat more smoothly, The audience, this time 
unrestrained by the presence of royalty, gave vent to their 
feelings, and broke down the barriers of conventional etiquette. 
Four times they called for “encores,” and four times the call 
was obeyed, The first encore was again awarded to Mr. Sims 
Reeves, to whose execution of the war song, as the Athenewm 

















justly says, “there have been few vocal displays comparable ;” 
the second to Mad. Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves and Weiss, in the unaccompanied quartet, “ We bless: 
you in the name of the Lord ;” the third, to the air, “I will 
extol thee,” by Mad. Rudersdorff ; and the fourth, to the even-: 
ing prayer, “This night I lift my heart to thee,” sung by Miss 
Dolby. The Hall was filled in every part, and Mr. Costa was 
again received with acclamations, which were repeated at the 
termination of the performance, Z/i was given for the third 
time last night. 

Royat Panopricon.—The Mozart and Mendelssohn comme- 
morations having proved unusually attractive, the birth-day of 
Handel afforded the directors a third opportunity of giving an 
annual celebration. Hindel was born on the 24th of February 
(1684), which day falling this year on a Sunday, the commemo- 
ration—as in the case of Mozart’s centenary—was necessarily 
deferred till Monday. The programme comprised the serenata, 
Acis and Galatea, which was given entire. The solo parts were 
taken by Miss Ellen Lyon, Mrs. Henri Drayton, Mrs. Theodore 
Distin, Miss Brentnall, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Henri 
Drayton. The chorus consisted chiefly of the Orpheus Glee 
Union. Mr. George Perren sang “Love in her eyes sits play- 
ing,” extremely well. Mr. Seymour was encored in “ Would 
you gain the tender creature.” Another encore was awarded 
to Mr. Henry Drayton, on the bass song, “O ruddier than the 
cherry.” Miss Ellen Lyon sang, “As when a dove,” and was 
much applauded. There was a large attendance. Mr. E. T, 
Chipp presided, with his usual ability, at the organ. 

Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—The programme of Mr. Hullah’s last, 
concert, on Wednesday evening, the 20th Feb., consisted of 
Beethoven’s Mass in C, and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, the last, 
one of the most difficult works that could be selected for amateur 
choralists. Nevertheless, Mr. Hullah’s “ upper class” pupils got 
through it in a manner highly creditable to themselves and their 
instructor. The principal vocalists were Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Palmer, Miss Banks, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Thomas. The 
band played the instrumental movement to the Lobgesang ex- 
tremely well. Mr. Sims Reeves never sang more finely. He was 
enthusiastically encored in the magnificent tenor solo (in which 
the passage “ Watchman, will the night soon pass,” oecurs). This 
compliment was eminently deserved. The Mass of Beethoven, 
though much easier and more generally known, was almost as 
badly as the Lobgesang was well performed. How is that, 
Mr. Hullah ? 

Mr. Mrranpa’s Coxcert.—This gentleman (Mr. Howard 
Glover’s promising pupil) gave a concert on Monday evening 
in Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. He was assisted by Miss 
Poole, Miss Stabbach, Miss Lascelles, and other well known 
vocalists. Mr. Miranda was encored in a charming serenade by 
Mr. Howard Glover, “ Love wakes and weeps,” in the “Donna e 
mobile” (Rigoletto) and in “Good bye Sweetheart.” The room 
was quite full, and the concert gave general satisfaction. _ 

Mr. CHarLEs SALAMAN delivered his lecture on “The Ancient 
Keyed-Stringed Instruments,” at Camberwell Hall, on Tuesday 
evening. He was assisted by Mr. H. C. Cooper and Miss Milner. 
The audieace, which was numerous, appeared highly gratified. 
Mr. Salaman read his lectures again at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall- 
street, on Thursday evening. On both B we ag ee 
ments were given by the Literary an ientific Institution. 
The Mechaniss Institution of Maidstone engaged Mr. Salaman 
to deliver the same lecture, at the Corn Exchange, yesterday 
evening, and nearly one thousand persons were attracted. 

Erre Arms, Sr. Jony’s Woop.—Mr. Forbes’ third ‘subserip- 
tion dress concert took place on Wednesday evening. The con- 
cert room was full. The vocalists were Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Messent, Miss Magner, and Mr. Bodda. Malle. Coulon played a 
solo on the pianoforte, and Signor Paggi a fantasia on the oboe. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was encored in a new ballad, and Signor Paggi 
in his oboe solo. Mr. Forbes was assisted in a pianoforte duet 
and trio by Miss Fmily Spiller and Miss Cazaly. 

Herr Ienace Tepesco’s Concert.—An evening concert was 
given on Friday, the 22nd inst., at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
by Herr Ignace Tedesco, pianist to His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg. This artist is not unkuown to fame 
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He was the master of Herr Schulhoff, and takes his station as a 
writer for his instrument, among the modern light composers of 
Germany. Herr Tedesco’s style properly belongs to the drawing- 
room school. Nevertheless, that he has a sympechy for the 
geet masters was shown by his programme, in which he intro- 

uced Mendelssohn’s quatuor in B minor, and Beethoven’s 
Sonata, in D minor, Op. 29. His most complete success, how- 
ever, was achieved in his own compositions, several of which he 
executed with the greatest effect.. Of these he played no less 
than eight, of various degrees of merit. In the instrumental 
department he was joined by Messrs. Jansa, Goffrie, and Paque, 
who assisted in Mendelssohn’s quatuor, and by Herr Oberthur, 
who performed two solos on the harp. Some vocal pieces were 
sung by Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Stabbach. The accompanists 
were a Schloesser and,Mr. Calkin. 

Quartet Concerts, Crossy Hatu—The fourth of Mr. 
Dando’s annual series of six took place on Monday evening. 
The throne room was full. Mr. Benson was the vocalist, and 
Miss Binfield Williams the pianist. The chief novelty was 
Onslow’s trio in G major (op. 8) for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello (firat public performance in this country). Miss Binfield 
Williams has long been popular at Crosby Hall. The trio was 
favourably received. 

Mapame ALLAN, the celebrated comedian, whose death is 
announced in the present number, was buried at the church 
of Notre-Dame de Lorette, at Paris, on Tuesday last, The 
funeral procession was very numerous, many of the distinguished 
actors and actresses of Paris, and most of the literateurs attend- 
ing. Madame Allan was one of the remarkable actresses of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. She made her first appearance in 1827, at 
the Thedtré-Francais, under the name of Mdlle. Despréaux. 
Thence she went to the Gymnase, and married M. Allan, of that 
theatre. Subsequently she proceeded to St. Petersburgh, where 
she remained ten years. She returned to Paris in 1844. Mad. 
Allan was celebrated for her performances in the “ proverbes” of 
M.de Musset. She was rehearsing the new piece of Mad. Sand, 
when she was seized with the illness which led to her death 
She suffered greatly for some time in advance, and Dr. Ricord- 
who eel here considered it necessary, after consultation 
with MM. Valpeaux and Andral, that an payee should be 
performed. Mad. Allan, however, expired the night before the 
operation was to have taken place. 

Miss P.. Horton.—The Gallery of Illustration has been filled 
every night during the week, to witness this popular lady's 
performance, in her entertainment of “Illustrative Gatherings.” 

Mozart.—The Archbishop of Vienna, according to the 
Viennese papers, has refused to allow a monument to be erected 
to the composer of Don Juan, as he considers the worship of 
genius tdolatry! This report has since been contradicted. 

Stcxor Donizetti, brother of the celebrated composer, died 
at his house in Pera, on the 10th February, after a long and 
painful illness. He was much esteemed, and displayed great 
skill in training the Turkish military bands, which have now 
attained much proficiency in playing. He had made a large 
fortune, and had been pensioned off by the Sultan with the rank 
of “ Pasha” shortly before his death.— Daily News. 

Sicnok Verpt lately received from Parma the cross of Saints 
Maurice and Lazarus, which had been sent to him by His 
Majesty, King Victor Emmanuel. 

Stenor Borresini’s New Orera.—At the end of the article 
in Le Ménestrel, on the first performance of L’ Assedio di Firenze, 
the writer says, “The success of this first representation was 
‘pyramidal, and nothing need prevent M. Bottesini from 
believing himself a new musical Messiah.” 

Dramatic.—Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
children attended a morning performance of Jack and the Bean 
Stalk at the Adelphi on Saturday, and expressed themselves 
highly gratified with this entertainment. The Royal Party 


have also visited the Haymarket and the Olympic during the 
week—A new equestrian melodrame has been produced at 
Astleys, entitled The Arab and his Faithful Steed—A three-act 
omit from the pen of Mr. Bayle Bernard, is in rehearsal at 
the oy ome and. will be carey Produeeds-- The report that 

ymarket Theatre for next 


Miss had taken the 








season has been contradicted—A man named Hurcum was 
nearly killed by a man named Quennel at the Surrey Theatre, 
during the performance on Saturday night. Hurcum is in a 
very precarious state, 








REVIEWS. 


“E1,”—an oratorio—the words selected ‘and written by William 
Bartholomew. The music composed and dedicated to Her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, by MicHaEn Costa. 


The vocal score of Mr. Costa’s oratorio, with the orchestral 
accompaniments compressed by Mr. Lucas, for the pianoforte, 
will be welcome to admirers of £li, as an eable substitute 
for the full “ partition,” which would probably be of no great 
use to many of them. The task of Mr. Lucas has been ac- 
complished in a masterly manner ; and the book is produced in 
a style worthy of an eminent firm and of a host of subscribers. 

A narrow examination of li does not tend to modify the 
first impressions derived from its performance. Its beauties 
are not profound, but ad captandwm, and may be appreciated at 
once. There is nothing elaborate in the music, and nothing of 
that subtle character which eludes the grasp of uninitiated or 
inattentive hearers. All is plain, straight forward, simple aa a 
hammer ; “and that is the humour of it.” 

We have failed to detect in Mr. Costa’s sacred music the 
“nationality of style, which is Jtalian,” set up by the Atheneum 
in its defence. Our contemporary was doubtless at a loss for 
something to say, and said thus much, But, in sober truth, the 
absence of any particular style is — the chief characteris- 
tics of the oratorio of Zi. It is French, Italian, German— 

“ Everything by turns, and nothing long.” 

Mr. Bartholomew’s arrangement of the materials drawn from 
Eli’s history is by no means ingenious. Unfitted as the subject 
is for a sacred oratorio (that is for our modern notion of a sacred 
oratorio, which makes dramatic interest a necessity), it might 
have been treated to better advantage ; and we must excuse the 
composer, who has been in a great measure bewildered by the 
ranibling incoherency of the poet. Still the book is not’ 
destitute of good, nay of picturesque and even grand situations. 
For example, the scene in the Temple of God, at Shiloh, pre- 
sented opportunities for a variety of expression. The prophet, 
the people, Elkanah the faithful coming to sacrifice, and Hannah, 
the desolate and childless, to pray—offer abundant chances for 
contrast and combination. Bat the music leaves them com- 
paratively untouched. There is not one solemn chorus—that of 
the people (“ Let us go”) being more trivial than templar. The 
chant and “ Amen” would do very well in a plain church service ; 
but these are out of place in a poetical work. Something more 
should have been done with them, to prevent their assum- 
ing the appearance of a “ clap-trap”—which we are quite 
aware was not intended. The chant may be “Hebrew ;” 
but its introduction in this naked manner is a mistake. 
The chorus, “ Blessed be the Lord,” is, however, to the 
purpose. There is an approach to loftiness in the opening, and 
the fugue (“ Amen”) though wholly unelaborate, and containing 
too many trite sequences, is the clearest, the most sparingly 
modulated, the freest from more remplissage, and therefore the 
best in the oratorio. Nevertheless, there is a fault at the very 
outset, which no good musician ought to have committed. The 
theme is in B flat, and at the fifth bar modulates, through an E 
natural, into the dominant, when the first answer begins, instead 
of coming in a bar before, which would have made the conduct 
of the movement more difficult, but more in consonance with 
the strict laws of fugue. One great rule in ag is to 
avoid full closes ; but this fugue in B flat of Mr. Costa sets out 
with no less than five of them—in packets, as it were. At the 
6th bar there is a full close in F, at the 11th bar a full 
close in B: flat, at the 16th another in F, at the 21st 
another in B flat, at the 26th another in B flat. This is contrary 
to all precedent, and can only be denominated as fugue-made- 
easy. A man should carry out what he attempts, or leave’ it 
unattempted, and there was no absolute reason why Mr. Costa 
should introduce fagues, or imitations of fugues, into his oratorio. 
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A fugue that may he taken into separate pieces, and stowed 
away like a child’s puzzle, ie only a fugue in name. 

That which pleases us best in the early part of Z/i, is the 
second movement of the overture, in minor, which is 
in the imitative style (like the overture to Elijah in D 
minor), and is remarkably well written, clever, and effec- 
tive. The opening andante in F. major, for the soft organ, 
is pretty, but. out of place. Later in the oratorio, as an 
unaccompanied quartet for the principal solo voices, it is in 

lace. Nor do we much admire the way in which the overture 
is brought to a close. The theme, which sounds well in the 
minor key, becomes insipid in the major, and its effect, when 
given to the flute, is insignificant. The chorus, “Let us go and 

ray,” to which we have elsewhere objected as “ trivial,” is not, 

owever, without prettiness ; but should prettiness and the impulse 
to praise God have anything in common? We think decidedly not. 
The second part of this chorus—* TI will also go”—which begins 
in B minor, is remarkable for Mr. Costa’s usual indulgence in 
full closes, in divisions of eight (or more, or less, as the case may 
be) bars; and the interrupted cadence, which brings us to G, on 
the word, “thanks,” at the poco piu mosso, instead of to B minor, 
which the ear anticipates, acts asa sensible relief. The whole 
of the coda is animated throughout. The short chorus, preceded 
by Eli’s air, “ Let the people praise thee,” is extremely melodious 
and pleasing, and voiced with a purity of which the oratorio of 
Mr. Costa contains many striking examples. 

(To be continued.) 


“Muritzo; ov, Le Pretntae Menpiant un Mopéie.” Par 
“ . @. Meyerbeer. 


Those who are desirous of contemplating the author of the 
Huguenots and the Etoile du Nord in a Spanish dress, may see 
him costumed to. admiration in this charming little song, where 
the wild character of the bolero (with appropriate accompani- 
ments, suggestive of the national castanets) is contrasted with 
a cantabile of exquisite melodic beauty. Meyerbeer can assume 
the characteristics of whatever people he chooses to represent 
in his music ; but the great point is, that in all his transforma- 
tions he is invariably himself—spirituel, dramatic, and original. 
Such a song as “Murillo” in these barren times is a godsend. 
The words of M. Langle, too, are very good. 





Eo, 1.—“ Cesk vp Companrons.’—Choral March in four parts, com- 
by V. E. Becker. 
No, 2,—“ Try mg, O Gop.” —Verse Anthem for two voices, composed 
by Charles Coningsby. 

No. 1, which may be remembered at the Amateur Musical 
Society, though not very new, is remarkably spirited, and has 
the scivaptege of being quite as effective on the pianoforte as it 
can possibly be with the voices. 

No. 2—“Try me, O God”—is an extremely well written 
anthem, rather melancholy in its general tone, but not inappro- 
priately so, considering the character of the words, which are 
grave and beseeching. It begins with a duet for two voices, 
tenor and bass, the harmony of which throughout. is pure and 
faultless, To the duet succeeds a four-part chorus in the same 
kéy (F minor) and to the same words. The writing here calls 
for similar praise, although page 5 line 2 bar 4 a point of imita- 
tion, which commences og abe previously, introduces a D 
natural in the treble voice part upon the sustained harmony of 
C minor; with a very dissonant effect. It is bold, however, and 
may. be defended by numerous respectable examples. In ccn- 
Pe gave of the modulatien being sparing everywhere else, a 

d transition through extraneous harmonies, from the key of 
B flat minot back again to the dominant major, and so to a full 
clrse in the original key (F minor), has a startling and by no 
means a bad effect. After this, however, we think Mr. Coningsby 
cuts his own throat, and destroys his own point by introducing 
the major. chord of F in the concluding bar. 





Ronconi.—In consequence of the services he rendered at 
Granada during the cholera, Sig, Ronconi has been appointed, 
by, the ate of Spain, Honorary Professor of Vocal Declama- 
tion .at the Conservatoire de Musique in Madrid, 


Proressor AnpERSON’s benefit is announced to take place at 
Covent Garden Theatre on Monday and Tuesday next. On 
Monday, the entertainments will commence at one o’clock in 
the day, and continue at intervals till midnight! Mr. Charles 
Mathews is to assist the professor on this occasion with the 
“gun trick,” and Mr. Leigh Murray, with his imitations of 

r. C. Mathews, Mr. C. Kean, etc. On Tuesday night there is 
to be a bal masqué. 

Mr. Morris Baryerr.—It is reported in the American 
papers, that this gentleman, well known for his performance of 
Monsieur Jacqnes, is recovering from the illness that he has 
suffered from since his arrival in “ Yankee land,” and that he 
has not yet made up his mind whether to return to England, or 
continue to follow his profession in America. 


r - Pianoforte Duets. 


Select Airs from Les Huguenots, containing 19 
of the most popular Pieces from this ~ arranged as very effective Piano- 
forte Duets by RUDOLF NORDMANN. In three large books, price 3s. 6d. 
each ; or. complete, in strong cloth cover, gilt*letters, price 10s. 6d. 

¢ y’s Oy era Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from La Sonnambula, containing 17 
of the most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as effective Pianoforte 
Duets, by the AUTHOR. In three large books, price 3s. 6d. each ; or, com- 
plete, in strong cloth cover, gilt letters, price 10s. 6d. 

(Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets. 


Select Airs from Il Trovatore, containing 17 of 
the most ular pieces from this Opera, arranged as effective Pianoforte 
Duets, by RuDour NORDMANN. In two large books, price 4s. each: or, 
complete, in strong c!oth cover, gilt letters, price 83. 

(Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from Rigoletto, containing 17 of the 
most popular Pieces from this Opera, arran as effective Pianoforte Duets, 
by RUDOLF NORDMANN. In two large ks, price 3s. 6d. each; or com- 
plete, in strong cloth cover, gilt letters, price 7s. 

(Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from Ernani, containing 17 of the 
most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as o- ie Pianoforte - 


Duets, by CALLCOTT. Iu two large beoks, price 2s. ; or, complete, 
in strong cloth cover, gilt letters, price 5s.  (Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from I Puritani, containing 15 of 
the most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as very effective Pianoforte 
Duets, by NORDMANN. In two large books, price 4s. each ; or, complete, i 
strong cloth cover, gilt letters, price $s. (Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from Lucia di Lammermoor, con- 
taining 15 of the most fpopular Pieces from this O arranged as ve 
effective Piavoforte Duets, by NORDMANN. In two large books, price 3s. 
each ; or, complete, in strong cloth cover, price 7s. 


(Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from Linda di Chamounix, con- 
taining 21 of the most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as: very 
effective Pianoforte Duets, by NORDMANN. In two large books, price 3s. 6d.; 
or, comp'ecte, in strong cloth cuver, gilt letters, price 7s. 

(Boosey’s Opera Journal Du: ts.) 


Select Airs from Lucrezia Borgia, containing 16 
of the most popular Pieces, arranged as very effective Pianoforte Ducts, by 
DIABELLI. In two large books, price 2s. 6d. each ; or, complete, in strong 
cloth cover, git ktters, price 5s, (Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from Norma, containing 15 of the 
most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as Pianoforte Duets by 


DIABELLL. Intwo.iarge books, price 2s. 6d. each; or, complete, in = 
cloth cover, gi.t letters, price 5s. (Boosey's Opera Journal Duets. 


Select Airs from Elisire d’Amore, containing 
24 of the most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as very effective 
Pianvforte Duets, by DIABELLI. In two large books, price 2g. 6d. each ; or, 


c mplete, in strong cloth cover, gilt letters, price 5s. 
(Boosey’s Opera Journal Duets.) 


Select Airs from Anna Bolena, containing 15 of 
the most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as very effective Piandforte 
Duets, by DIABELLL In two large books, price 8s) 6d. each; or, ‘ complete, 
in strong cloth cover, gilt letters, price 7s. 











(Boosey’s Opera Journal Dunts.) 


Select Airs from Nabucodonosor, containing 16 


of the most popular Pieces from this Opera, arranged as very effective Piano- 
forte Duets, by DIABELLI. In:two large books, price 2s. 6d. each ; or, com- 
plete, in strong cloth cover, gilt letters, price 5s. = 

( Boosey'’s' Opera Journal Ducta 
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IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. _ Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.'s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 





ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, 
Restoration, and for improving and beautifying the Human Hair. In 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mustachios, it is unfailing in its stimu- 
lative operation. For Children it is especially recommended, as forming the 
basis ofa beautiful head of hair. Price $s. 6d. and 7s. ; or family bottles (equal to 
fur small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Botanical Preparation, for improving and beautifying the Complexion ; 
eradicates Cutaneous Defects and Discolorations, and renders the Skin soft, fair, 
and blooming. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for 
rendering the Breath swect and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
&@& Soild by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations! ! 
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T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 

STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-strect, London, near Soho-square, 

Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d., post free, 27 stamps; lb. boxes, 

containing 109, 12s. 6d. None are genuine unless signed ‘‘H. N. Goodrich.”— 
large stock of the most approved brands. 


ENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE SOLOS, com- 

plete in Four Volumes, £4. Mendelssohn’s Vocal Quartets for Soprano, 

Alto, Tenor, and Bass, complete in One Volume, £1 1s. Mendelssohn’s Two-Part 
Songs, complete in One Volume, 8s. Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street, London. 








i\\ R. LAND begs to announce his return to London for 
the season, And will receive his pupils as usual. Address, 12, Hinde-street, 
Manchester-square; or Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TPO MUSIC SELLERS.— Wanted, a Situation, by a young 

mairi:d man, who has had 13 years’ experience in first-class music ware- 
houses, speaks French fluently, and is thoroughly conversant with acounts. Can 
be highly recommended. Address to A.B.C., care of Mr. R. W. Ollivier, 19, Old 














a Tenor and Alto in the Choir of the above Cathedral. Daily attendance 
Salary, £50 per annum. Testimonials of qualification and character to be sent to 
the Rev. Precentor Caley, 12, Caledonia-place, Clifton, on or before March 24th. 
The day of trial will be March 27th. 


O LET.--THEATRE ROYAL, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Holds about 1,450, viz., 350 in boxes, 600 in pit, 500 in gallery. Prices— 
Lower boxes 3s., Upper 2s,, pit 1s., gallery 6d. For further particulars apply by 
letter (post-paid) to Mr. Tichborne, honorary secretary, Wolverhampton. 


ICCO, the celebrated blind-born SARDINIAN MIN- 


STREL, known on the Continent as the Musical Phenomenon, who has 
created so great a sensation at all the principal Theatres in Italy, and at the Italian 
Opera House at Paris, has arrived in London, and will give his FIRST CONCERT 
in London, on Saturday Evening, March stb, at the Hanover-square Rooms, when 
he will illustrate the powers of a common halfpenny whistle, for which oceasion 
he has secured the services of the Orchestral Union, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon.—For tickets, 7s. and 4s., apply to Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-strect ; and at Prcco’s, 29, Cranbourn-strect, Leicester-square. 


Me: AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street, where 
may be had the whole of Mad. Pratten’s pulications for the Guitar, consisting of 
50 Songs, at 1s. 6d. cach, and 24 Divertissements at 2s. 6d. each. Catalogues may 
be nad on application. 











ISS BESSIE DALTON, Vocalist (soprano), Com- 

munications to be addressed to her residence, 60, Princes-strect, Leicester- 
square. _ 

R. LAMBERT (of York Cathedral) Vocalist, Bass, 


is open to accept engagements for Oratorio or Concert, in or out of Lon- 
don.—Communications tobe addressed to his residence, 51, Union-terrace, York. 











TO ORGANISTS.—The situation of Organist will be 


E vacant at Lady-day, in a Church where there is an excellent Organ of 
Bishop’s, aud a very superior Choir, consisting of 14 treble voices, 4 alto, 4 tenor, 
and 6 bass, who give their services gratuitously, and can all read musie correctly. 
A good deal of the Service in Church is Choral ; on Sunday evening there is a full 
Choral Service. The salary that can be offered to the organist is small, but there 
is much in the position to recommend it to a musician who would like to have the 
direction of a Choir able to perform music of a bigh character ; and who are all 
animated with a desire to make their knowledge of music serve the best purposes 
in their town and neighbourhood. 

Replies to this advertisement may be addressed to 8. C. K,, care of Mr. J. A. 
Novello, 96, Dean-street, Soho. 





INGING.—To Musical Agents and others—A Young 

Lady, possessing a pure sweet jmezzo soprano voice, good intonation, and 

who reads quickly at sight, will give a handsome douceur to any party procuring 

for her an engagement in a Madrigal Union Concert or Chorus. She has studied 

under eminent professors. N.B. Schools and families attended. Address, Iris, 
21, Margaretta-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


RUDOLF NORDMANN’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


—_— 


Published this day. 


r 
i i BELLE, Romance on a beautiful Air, from the Pré aux 
Cleres, by Herold. Price 2s. 6d. 


In the press. 
2, 
LA SICILIENNE, from “Les Vépres Siciliennes.” 3s. 





Just Published. 
3. 
QARDINIAN NATIONAL HYMN. .. . 2s. 6d. 


4. 
ENEVE, Morceau Brillant, on the celebrated Sixth Air, 
by De Beriot. 2s. 6d. 

On this popular composition the Sunday Times says, “‘The whole forms an 
extremely agreeable piece, and will specially recommend itself to players of 
moderate pretension for its capability of yielding considerable effect at a very 
moderate expenditure of trouble.” 


5. 
14 MIA LETIZIA, the beautiful Cavatina, from Lombardi, 


as an effective piece. 2s. 6d. 2 
A® CHE LA MORTE, from “Tl Trovatore.” 2s. 6d. 
“The great scene in ‘Tl Trovatore’ is the last but one, in which the plaintive 
‘Miserere’ is chanted by the prisoners within the tower, alternately with the 
touching song of the captive troubadore. This scene has been adapted, with great 
dramatic effect, for the pianoforte by Herr Nordmann, and torms a most interest- 
ing piece for the amateur.”—Critic. . 
ik BALEN, from “Il Trovatore? . . . « « « + om 
8. 
S! LA STANCHEZZA. Do ... «© 6 &® 
9. 
D! QUELLA PIRA. Da « fics eviews 
10. ine 2 
[4 DANSE DES FEES. Third Edition. . . . 3s, 
11. ee 
as NUN’S PRAYER. Sixth Edition. ; . . 3s, 


12. 
LA DONNA £& MOBILE. Sixth Edition . . . 36, 





BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON 


ONNAMBULA FOR VIOLIN, complete, price 2s. 6d. 

Lucrezia Borgia, ditto ditto, 2s. 61. ; Norma, ditto ditto, 2s. 6a. Nine other 
operas in the same form will be published in the pres:ut year, price 2s. each, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EORGE CASE’'S CONCERTINAS.—These unrivalled 
Instruments are suld cxclusively Ly Teoo-ey and Sons, 24, Helles-street, 
Cavendish-square. Prices from 4 to 12 guineas, each with 48 keys, and in a 
variety of woods, Full particulars gratis. Just published, a third edition, of 
Mr. Case’s Concertina Instructions, price 7s. 6d.; and La Sopnambula, com 4 
for Concertina, 4s. Also The Concertina Miscellany, by George Case, publish 

















every month, vrice 2s. 6d. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DALBERT’S SCOTCH POLKA, 


Splendidly tented: in Colours, with a Portrait of Her Majesty's Highland 
n the National dress, by Royal = ssion. 
: "38. | ; Septett, 3s, 6d. ; ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


D ALBERTS NEW GALOP. 


THE PELISSIER, or saemenns a a Portrait of the French Marshal 
1n Colours. 
Solo or Duet, 3s. ; Septett, 3s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


D’ALBERTS LAST QUADRILLE. 


GENEVA. A New Set on Swiss Airs. Illustrated. 
Price, 3s.; Duet, 4s. ; Septett, 3s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 














D ALBERTS BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLES. 
: Splendidly Illustrated, 


“MM. D’Albert’s last and best set of Quadrilles on Scotch Airs.” 
Solos and Duets, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


DALBERT’S CIRCASSIAN POLKA. 
Just Published, 
Beautifully Illustrated, Solo or Duet, 3s, ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


_—_+_—— 


y D’'ALBERTS MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZ. 











The Popular Waltz for 1856. Illustrated in Colours. 
Solo or Duet, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 
HOWARD GLOVER’S “TAM OSHANTER.” 

This new and eminently successful Cantata is just published complete with the 
Choruses, and is especially recommended to the notice of all Musical Societies, 
Price 10s. 6d. 

r + 

CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. 

he Holy Family (L’Enfance du Christ), a sacred Trilogy, written and 

composed by Hector Berlioz, The English version imitated from the 
French by H. F. Chorley = ée os ee +e oe oo 12° @ 

E. SILAS. 

Ii Pensieroso.—Six Fugitive Pieces, in minor keys, for the Pianoforte rae 
Trio, in A major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello “ ia PO ee 
Six Duets fur Two Performers on the P.anoforte, complete .. ee «10 0 


FELIX GODEFROID. 


For the Pianoforte, 
Noce au Village on eo oe oe oe . F 38 0 
La Garde Passe, March ee ee oe oe oe ee e ee 3.0 
L’Ange du Berceaux .. oe ° ee ° oe 38.0 
Plaintes d’une Captive a6 ° - 3 0 
R EN } FAVA RGER. 
Valse Rustique .. . ee “s « 8¢ 
Il Trovatore, fantaisic” ‘ yr ee as ee i ds ee 40 
L’adieu, Nocturne we oe ee ee oe oe oe ee se 8 0 
La Somnambula, fantaisic .. as 9e ee «o ee oe oe 40 
P. DE VOS. 
Andante Grazioso P ee oe oe oe oe 2 6 
Pritre et Marche Triomphale we on oe ee os 3 0 
Beetboven’s Lebensgltick .. oa oe. S3ab “a as Pe 2 6 
L’Etoile du Nord ‘ pa oe oe ee ee oe y $ 


Duo de Salon, Le Cor des Alpes de « ee oe oe fd 
SIR JOHNQUILL'S SONG: “THE FAIREST OF 
THE FAIR.” 
Sung with rapturous applause by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in her amusing 
Entertainment, ‘‘ Popular Illustrations.” 
“UNDER A HEDGE.” 
= a Popular Ballad. Sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in the 
favourite.and amusing Entertainment, ‘‘ Popuiar Ilustrations.” 
MISS P. HORTON’S “POPULAR 


ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

The Songs, Ballads, and French Romances sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs, Reed) 
in the successful Entertainment, ‘‘ Popular Llllustrations,” are published at 
MADAME GASSIER. 

All Communications respecting engagements for the above celebrated artist to be 
made by letter to Cramer, Beale, and Co, 201, Regent-street. 





201, REGENT STREET. 





ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST TO THE VOCAL SCORE OF 
COSTA’S ORATORIO “ ELI” IS CLOSED. 





Subscribers’ Names received for the Full Orchestral Score. 





Subscribers who have not received their Copies are requested 
to apply immediately for them, or send directions where they 
can he forwarded. 





The following, containing the Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, in 


COSTA’S ORATORIO “ ELI,” 


(THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW), 
Can be had separately, viz. :— 


J PART I. bd 
No. 8. d. 
1. Overture .. ad AGG - aa” <2 ots wet ae 
2. ¢ Recitative—Blow up ‘the trum t ee ee ee ee a 
3. {ewe et us go to pray . ° ee ee oe ee +e fs ° 
4. See ee ee oe ee ee hy 
5. Air with Chorus—Let the people as ee oe ee eo ee } ° 
6. Chotus—Blessed be the Lord .. ee ee ee e oe ee 2 6 
z. fener Thee, OLord.. .. re 2 
8. ( Prayer—Turn Thee untome .. es ee os oe es ws 
9. { Recitative—Woman, how long oe ee ee oe oe oe 6 
10. ( Chorus—The Lord is good - oe . ° ee } 
11. f Recitative—Hannah, why eet 5 ee ee o. ee *-lo 6 
12. { Duetto—Wherefore is thy soul ae die ee ea ee ood 
13. Chorus—For every thing.. ee ee ee oe ee ee - 60 
14. {Te tt thoe ak sons ! te ee ee ee ee e a “fa 6 
15. ( Air—If thou should’st mark .. oe oe oe oe oe 
16. { Chorus—O yekindreds .. ae ee a os tee ° ni 0 
17. (Reeitative—Lam come .. e. .- .- ‘ 
18. Solo and Chorus—Philistines, hark ! 6 
19. Air—He ar my prayer ee ee ' .* .- .. 
20.4 Recitative—Kli, tlius saith the Lord .. os ee ee ee «- p26 
21. ( Lord, cause Thy face a « ee ee ee “s ee 
22. { Corale—O make a joyful noise .. = a “ aa an aan 10 
23. { Solo—The Lord is in His holy temple .. we A ee wail 
24. { Recitative—Open unto me on ne i ‘a de ée \ 0 
25. { Air—I will extol Thee, O Lord .. 
26. ( Recitative—Why camest thou .. ee oe ee =e e. «e 
27.4 Selo and Chorus—Blessed is he .. ee ad ee a os ee 6 
28. | Chorus—Hosanna ! ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee 
PART II. 
29. The Morning Hymn—Lord, frommy bed .. ee . ee so72°@ 
* Recitative—My mother, bless me ! te es ee ee ee me } 2 6 
1 {Frio Thou s shall love the Lord . ee ee . a ee * 
Solo—Goin peace .. a ws ee ee oe ee ee “}1 6 
32. { Quartet—We bless you ‘ és “e “e ee - a } 
38. March of Israelites .. ‘ ee . ) 
84. ( Recitative—Hear, O Israel “ ae mn ee <4 ae ee }e 0 
35. { Chorus—Hold not thy peace... “a “ aa a0 “s on 
*- * . . 0 


36. ( Recitative—It isa goodthing .. 

{ The Evening Prayer—This night T litt 
88. Chorus of Angels—No evil shall es ee aa ee % 
% = ed L Woe unto us, for we are spoiled .. oe ee oo - 3 6 
41. j nective shall Iarise .. a as oe eo te “he 0 
42. 1 Chorus—Bless ye the Lord oe) ee) ope) | ae SE 
43. { Recitative—I Wait for the , ae ee ee ee ee ee oe }e 6 

Air—Although my house . ee oe oe ve ee we 
45. Chorus—Lament with a doleful . oe “ «a os oe ee 6 
ab ive—What meaneth the noise .. ee ° ee ee 


J 


Chorus—The glory is awe : ° - ee we eo ee 
Ditto— Blessed be the Lord ‘ ee ee ee oe oe 
Ditto—Hailelujah, Amen.. ee ee 


48. 
49. 





The Vocal Score, complete, with Orchestra oe Oy eee arranged for the 
P Pianoforte, by Charles Lucas, 31s . 





London; ADDISON, HOLLIER, axp LUCAS, 210, Regent-street 
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EWER & CO.’s 


UNIFORM AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s Songs, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. 
OP. 8, IN TWO BOOKS—2s. 6d. and 2s. 
The Husband’sSong .. «+ oe +» Miunelied im May 
The Homespell .. se oe -. Das Heimweh 
Italy oe oe ee -- Italien ee 
Harvest Song oe - oe oe -. Aerndtelied.. 
Pilgrim’s Song .. oe oo oe Pilgerspruch 
Swiss Spring sagen) oe oe Friihlingsleid 
May Son, ° oe oe - Mayenlied .. ee 
Ansther May Song ee oe . Anderes Maylied 
Evening Song .. oe ws .» Abendlied .. ; 
Retrospection .. oe oe .s Pangea ne 
Welcome to Spring .. . Im Griieu .. 
OP. Two BOOKS—2s. EACH. 
Questions ° oe -» Frage ee 
os a Gestiindniss 
Wartend .. 
Im Friling .. 
oe Scheidend 
In Autumn... . ° : Im Herbst .. 
Slenles wae se . Frihlingsglaube 


moron 


$ 
“Oo SorHOSCS oO & 
om Sacaaa a & 


PL PNIw 


° ae ae . Sehnsucht .. 

h far awa * .. Ferne « 
Sailies y ° ee -» Verlust oe 
Resiguation oe ° Entsagung .. 
The Dying Nun es “2 es Die Nonne .. 

4 BOOK—Ss. 
Spring Song Friihlingsleid Pes 
The first V: a. «- Das erste nen 
Greeting .. ° is +» Gruss ~ . 
Swedish Winter Song oo 5 .. Winterleid .. os 
Hopes and Fears -» Neue Liebe .. 
Husband’s Song Reiselied .. 
te) ONE BOOK—3s. 6d. 
The joy of Spring aie = Friiblingslied 
An ad lave Song oe ° aS .- Minvelied .. 
On Wings of Music .. a . Auf on des Gosangs: 
Zuleika .. oe ee ° > .. Guleika Be . . 
Alone _.. rs . = Sonntagslied oe we 
Returning is -- Reiselied es 
or. 47, ‘IN ONE ats 
The Simile oe °o Minnelied .. 
TheCharmer_ . be 3 0 .. Frithlingslied 
The Parting eter - Si os . Volkslied .. 
The Selam ° *0 oi fe Der Blumenstrauss. 
By the Cradle .. .- Bei der Wiege 
The Shepherd's Lay .. Morgengruss os 
OP. sr, IN ONE BOOK—is. 
Old German Sone ay oe .. Altdeutsches Lied . on 
Herdsman’s Song - = os .» Hirtinlied .. ae 
Suleika .. ve oe .. Suleika 
O Springtime of Youth’ x oe O Jugend, O ‘schdne Rosen- 
zeit . 


SCOrSOrFS KOK KHCS KH HOS SCOSCOOOCCOSOCS So 
QAaomkoa AaAocoean of SO AQ AAAARAAAAGAA A 


“oo 


oo 
wso ooo 


Gondolier Song .. Si ie a o6 Vonntiinteshes Gondellied 
Journey Song .. .» Wanderlied .. ee 

oP. 71, IN ON E wey ~ 6d. 
Comfort .. oe oo ee Troéstung .. oe 
Song of Spring . .. Frihlingslied “o 
To the absent one . os o An die Entfernte .. 
A Voice from the Lake io-) ae -- Schilflied .. oe 
In a distant Land oe se ‘a .. Aufder Wanderschatt 
Song of Night .. os oo -» Nachlied . oe 
OP. 84, IN ate BOOK—2%s. 6d. 
O tell me, my heart .. .» Osage mein Herz ., 
A Huntcr’s Song == om on -. JdJagdlied = 
Autumn.. oo .- Herbstlied .. 

oP. 86, IN ONE BOOK—3s. 6d. 
Morning Star .. 2 .. Morgenlied . 
Sonnet... os 5s = .. Ein Blick .. se 
The Dream es ea _ . -. Allniichtlich . ee 
Forsaken. . oe oe oe oe oe by oe . oe 
The Moon «» DerM 
Old German Spring 8 Song ‘ ef aaron Frublingslicd 
i N ONE BOOK—2s. 64. 
First Sorrow... oe ee oe Erster Verlust 
The beaming Stars... ip oe Die Sterne schausen 
The favourite Spot .. ve Lieblingsplatzchen os 
The a Boat... ° Das Schifficiu oo ee 
Farewell . - +» Fahrwohl .: 
O who can guess ‘my emotion Es weis und rith | es doch 

keiner .. 


COoMRSoKHS 
AAOSACG 


ee 
woos 


SO 


The Mountain Burgh .. oe Das Waldschless .. 

I hear a small bird calling ee +. Ich hér eid Véglein locken 

Sun of the sleepless .. ° .. Schlafloser Augen Leuchte 

The Garland .. .» Der Blumenkranz . 

There be none of beauty’ 8 daughters .. Keine von der Erde Schénen 

Warning against the Rhine . Warnung vor dem Rhein.. 
These Seventy-Five Songs, complete in One Volume, with the Author's 


Portrait, 31s. 6d. 


Published by EWER & CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 
Sole Publishers of the entire Works of Mendelssohn. 
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The Savoyard’s Song . oe ° - Pagenlied .. ‘ oe | 
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LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 
THE LAST OPERA BY SIGNOR VERDI. 


*,* From the unparalleled success which attended the performance of this Opera 
at Paris, the Pubiishers have been enabled to anticipate its popularity in London 
by the ‘production of the following numerous arrangements and transcriptions. 
These will be succeeded by several adaptations and translations by the most emi- 
nent composers and writers in the course of the following month. 


ITALIAN. 


The six most favourite songs, with Italian words, by Signor Maggioni, trans- 
posed to suit amateur vocalists, 


1.—SUE CRISTAL DELLA MARINA, Barcarola (Jour d’Ivresse) 
2.—MIO BEN D’AMALIA IL CORO, Romanza (Ami Je Cour 
Helene), sung by Madlle. Cruvelli .. 
8.—DEL VOSTRO AMICO DONO, the celebrated Sicilienne (Merci 
Jeunes Auie) sung by Madlle. Cruvelli .. oe oe oe 
4.—FATAL MOMENTO, Aria 03 jour de Peine) 
5.—IL TEVFIRO. LEGGER, elodia (La Brise Souttle), the cole: 
tenor sor ng from the last act oe 
6.—E TU PALERME, Aria (Et toi Palermo) ae és ee oe 
«The four popular duetts will be ready in a few days, and the complete opera, will 
be shortly published with Italian words, price two guineas, 


FRENCH. 
1, JOUR D'IVRESSE, Barcarolle for One Voice .. 
2. i hg CUR DE HELENE, Romance, sung by “Malle. 
ruvelll .. 
38. LA BRISE SOUFFLE, ‘tenor song in last act 
4. LA SICILLIENNE, snng by Mdile, Cruvelli 
All the duets and other pieces are published with French words, ‘aad’ the 
complete opera, in boards, price two guineas. 


ENGLISH. 
O’ER THE CALM AND SPARKLING WATER (Jour d’Ivresse), 
the celebrated Barcarolle, witn poetry, by Linle: oe «. 2 0 
Five other songs, with English words, by Desmond Ryan, are in the press. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
CROISEZ—PETITE FANTASIE ON THE SICILIENNE oe 32 6 
ROSELLEN—THE nee BARUAROLLE .. « 82 
MADAME OURY—LA SICILIENNE ee eo ee - $ 0 
LAURENT—VALSE DHIVER us 2 ae oo 4 6 
NORDMANN—THE FAVORITE ATES te three books); +. 4 0 each 
(Book 1 is r ). 
ngements by Lecarpentier, Oury, Nordmann, Montagne, and others, (as 
oF —. duets) are in the press, 


ORCHESTRA. 
LAURENT—VALSEDHIVER .. «ww 


MILITARY BAND. 
BOOSE—GRAND SELECTION (In the press) .. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


LA CHASSE QUADRILLE, by Lamotte, superbly illus- 
trated in colours, price 3s. This is the best quadrille by M. Lamotte, the 
celebrated French composer and conductor, whose quadrilles are esteemed superior 
to those of every other author since the time of Musard. Boosey and Sons, London, 








NEW SONGS, particularly adapted to the time.—*I 

would not to earth recall them,” and ‘‘ Messengers from home,” composed 
by K. Darling, arranged by Frank Romer. Sold by Wm. Robinson, 8, Wardour- 
street. and all music-sellers. 





Just Published. 
ANDEL'S SONG AND CHORUS, “O thou that 


tellest,” from the Messiah, arran; and adapted for modern organ - 
formance, by John Evans, or, anist of St. aul’s, Prince’s-park, Liverpool. Price 2s: 
Ewer and Co., London. To be had also of Hime and Son, Liverpool. 


ALEXY’S RISTORI VALSE. Second LEdition, 
Price 3s. ‘‘‘La Ristori Valse’—is likely to obtain as much popularity as 

any of the previous compositions of M. Talexy, a composer for the drawing-room 
in high favour with the fair sex. Besides its brilliancy and its very moderate 
difficulty, it has the advantage of being founded on some graceful motivi by. the 
clever and highly-esteemed Italian sopg com , Signor Gordigiani, which will 
be easily recognised by his admirers, since they throw themselves naturally and 
bar little detriment into waltz measure.”— Musical World. Boosey and Sons, 28, 

vlles-street. 








Published by Joun Boosty, of 7, South-square, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s-in- -the-Fields, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Sold also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; VICKERS, Holywell-street ; Kerity, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; 
G. ScHeurmMann, 86, Newgate-street ; Joun SHEPHERD, ” Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, ll, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussex1, Dublin; and all Music-sellers. ’ 


Printed by Witt1aM Spencer Jouyson, ‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, March 1, 1856. 





